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BOOKS ON BOTANY Very Attractive to Children 


Apgars’ New Plant Analysis $.ss5 [| is the new enlarged edition of a:popular First 
Northere States Reader—Holmes’. The.work it presents is. in line with 


Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany ‘ 
Dana's Plants and Their Children =» =... 65 the best modern educational thought The book con- 
How Plants Grow. Vith a Popular Flora. se § | SiStS mainly of a carefullv graded series of bright and ; 


Lessons in Botany. Revised . .o4 § | interesting lessons on such things as American children 


‘Field, Forest, and Garden Botany. ‘Flora only 1.44 
School and Field Book of Botany. Lessons and Flora 1,80 think and talk about. 


Manual of Botany. Flora only. Revised . . 1.62 The vocabulary used consists of those home words | 

The same. Tourist’s Edition .  . 2,00 : + 
| Lessons and Manual. (1 vol) Revised .  . aa6 | With which the pupil is acquainted. There is an inter- 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life . . . . . .60 | esting variety of subject matter. Frequent reviews are 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. Part I|., Plants . 44 introduced 


Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany (Wood) . - 41.00 
Willis’s Practical Flora. . . 150 For incidental teaching, special lessons are introduced 


Wood's Lessons in Botany - - + + which correlate language study with other branches of 


Lessons-in Botany. Revised . -90 : 
and Florist (Willis) 1.78 | School work—with Mumber, Color, Form, and Nature Study. 
heed)... aoe For the illustration of these special lessons, many | 
Ilustrated Plant Record. bright and helpful pictures in color are introduced. 
Youmans’s Descriptive Botany , . . am In Boards, 96 pages, 16 cents; in Cloth, 120 pages, 20 cents 
Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. e Correspondence cordially invited by 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

New York CIncINNATI Boston BOSTON OFFICE, 43-47 E. 10th St., New York 


CATALOGUE THE PAUL SERIES FRENCH. 


School Bu | leti rn Pub | ications Conjugaison des Verbes Francais, avec Exercices. (Recently published.) 


“ The largest and best list for teachers.” 12mo, limp cloth, 84 pages. 50 cents, postpaid, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1889; Medal ane atari Chicago, 1893 ; BOOKS PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
of tha Sohoc! Bulletin Publications, as | S2ples Notions de Francais. Numerousillus. .75| Lectures Faciles Pour L'Etude du Frangats.... 1.00 
It is no longer practicable to send out complete catalogues of the Sc cations, a8 | TF ivre des Enfants. Ulustrated. Cloth......... .50| Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth.......... 1.00 


they have become too large. Instead, we now publish partial catalogues on special subjects, which, so , 
ey hav ’ P P ‘ Le Second Livre des Enfants. Ulustrated Cloth, .75} Short Selections for Translating English into 


far as issued, are as follows: 
No. School Su police af pp. | No. 10 Helps Geo pp. | La Langue Francaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages.. 1.25 -75 
elps in Teaching erature........8  =11 Helps in Teaching History......... 
3 Helps in Teaching Keading........... 8 12 Science of Education ..... ea eee 16 La Langue Frangaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25; Sans Vamille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
4 The Business of Teaching ............. x 13 Helpsin Teaching Language....... 12 Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages.. 1.00 school use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, &5cts. 
5 School Management ..............s0+000+ 8 14 Hel »s in Teaching Science.......... 12 
8 Hintory of Education BO 1] Teachers’ Question, 16 all French and other foreign books on application. 
é 
9 


Any of the above sent free on request. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE........-- 


(Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 


K1n Dunton, LL. D., late Head Master of Boston Normal School, and Aveustus H. Ketey, 
Master of Lyman School, Boston, 


English Grammar for Grammar Schools, . 


Price, 88 cents. Sample copy for 30 cents. The reputation of these authors as educators and their experience as teachers in the grades for 
which will be found fully warranted on examination, The publishers believe that they have good reason 


Now ready : In the Inductive Course in English, by Lar 


designed for the upper Grammar grades. : its y 
which this book is intended give assurance of its superiority and adaptation, 


for presenting the Dunton and Kelley’s Grammar as the best text-book on the subject yet published. 
. Correspondence solicited. : THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


STRONG FACE 


HE founder of the Dixon Company was JosEpH Dixon. He was born in 
Marblehead, Mass., in 1799, and died in Jersey City in 1869. He was a sin- | 
gularly self-reliant man, and never failed in his mechanical undertakings. He 
was always persevering in whatever he undertook to accomplish. These 
characteristics are readily discernible in his features. He is known as the 
inventor of the graphite crucible for melting gold, silver, brass, steel, etc, the 
manufacturer of Dixon’s stove polish, and cf Dixon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
) His successors are the largest miners and manufacturers of graphite 


PENCILS. 
SSS products in the world. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., . . . City, N, J. | 
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REMOVAL 


E have removed to our new 

building, 116--120 Summer 
Street. Our friends and patrons 
are cordially invited to call and in- 
spect our new quarters. 


GLOBES, MAPS, STATIONERY 
J. L. Hammett Co. 


The School Supply House, 


116-120 Summer St., Boston. 


THE SMITH. 
PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER, 
after an expe- 

rience of many years in educational 
institutions, has proved to be the 
most durable writing machine, the 
simplest to learn and operate, and 
the most modern in point of its im- 
provements The typewriter in a 
school is a teacher of spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, and para- 
graphing. Its use places a premium 
on neatness and accuracy. 

Ask for our printed matter. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


SYRACUSE, N Y. U.S.A. 


Splendid Opportunity. 


A liberal commission will be paid teachers for 
» selling A GILT-EDGED COPPER STOCK. 
Highest references given Write for information 
to F. S. MORRISON, 

[See notice.)} 48 CONGRESS ST., Boston. 


OG 
IC HEALING ae all to induce the hyp- 


notic sleep in them- 
selves instantly, awaken at any desired time, and 
thereby cure all known diseases and bad habits. 
Control your dreams, read the minds of friends 
and enemies, visit any part of the earth, solve hard 
problems in this sleep and remember all when 
awake. This Physic or so-called Mental Vision 
Lesson will be sent for 10c. silver and 2 two-cent 
stamps to pay postage, actually enabling you to do 
the above without further charge. 
Prof. R. E. DUTTON, Ph. D., 

McCook, Nebr., U.S.A. 


Dept. E. E. 


“ATONE STORE > 


The Coming Intellectual Warfare 


among the leading educators of the land will be in 
deducing the absolute curriculum for our national 
syatem of public schools. Its deduction will be 
THE GREAT EVENT of the 20th century in the 
progress of American education. Every teacher in 
the United States should become acquainted with 
its basic principles and probable trend as presented 
in the **Absolute Curriculum, Its Basis,” by C. A. 
Bowsher. 20 pp., 12mo., 25c. +. Address, 
World Relations, Champaign, Ill. Dept. G. 


THE FAMOUS PENS 


For Vertical Writing 
Gillott’s Numbers 1045 and 1066 
\ 


_Smooth—Durable— Fluent 


E. FABER 


LEAD PENCILS | 
PENHOLDERS 
RUBBER ERASERS 
Etc., Etc. 
For School Use 


Oldest Lead Pencil Factory in America 


EDW. E. BABB & CO. 
New England Agents 
25 Arch St, 


Boston, Mass. 


Rolls the 


Oregon! Millions of acres of free Lands! 
No drouths! No hot waves! No sterile sands ! 


No crop failures! Mildness, Moisture, Health 
and Comfort all the year round! 


Write to A. L. CRAIG, G.P.A., O. R. & N. Co., Portland, Ore., 


for further information. _ 


Great Attractions for 
New England Teachers 


SARATOGA 
PAN-AMERICAN 
DETROIT 


The National Educational Association. — The Second Greatest 
American Exposition ever held. — The American Institute 


of Instruction. 


All three on the same R. R. ticket. 


For information address 
A. E. WINSHIP, 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of Foreign Pertodical Literature 


TEACHERS’ rncyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
SPECIAL Completeness, Comprehensiveness 


APPEALS 
COUPON OFFER: 


TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE 
AND LITERARY TASTE 

The Living Age 

FOR THE SUMMER 


Every intelligent reader will find in 
(Sixteen Weeks) 


THE LIVING AGE 


Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought 


Published weekly at %6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers, 
15 cents each. Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston, MAss, 


The Engraving Shop 


POR THE MAKING OF PHOTO-PROC. 
ESS AND HAND- ENGRAVED PLATES 


LINE OR HALF-TONE 


FOR BOOK, CATALOG, ADVERTISING 
MAGAZINE WORK, 


Designs for all 
artistic and Com 
mercial Purposes 


CENTURY ENGRAVING CO. 


333 WASHINGTON STREET, # BOSTON, MASS. 


COUPON Fillin your address and send this Coupon with One Dollar to the publishers. 


1901. 
THE LIVING AGE CO., 13} Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Dear Sirs: For the inclosed $1.00 please send The Living Age to my 


address for sixteen weeks, beginning as per your 


P. 0. Address 006000 005000000006 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, - « « $2.00 @ year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4-00 = 


One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
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CONTENT TO BE AN ACCOMPANIST.— (1.) 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


Of the problems which challenge Americans to- 
days, perhaps none is more defiant than that which 
presents itself to those seeking to benefit unskilled 
workmen, discouraged home toilers, and others who 
are wronged by social and industrial conditions, 
without creating a degree of unrest, which is itself 
more alarming than the conditions from which they 
should be rescued. 

How can we develop aspirations to rise above re- 
pellant conditions and at the same time cultivate a 
spirit which makes one reconciled to the inevitable, 
loyal to destiny? Is it possible to make men and 
women see the fierce wrongs from which they suffer 
without creating a panic in which they will crush 
one another in their frantic rush to escape? At first 
thought it is as impossible to do this as to blend a 
moonless midnight and a cloudless midday without 
changing the conditions of either. But this is not 
(he question. 

Ilow can the perspective of human nature be pre- 
sented? How can it be made clear that relations 
determine honors as well as values; that unseen 
foundations are as important as the towers; that 
roots are indispensable to bloom; that Dewey’s 
Manila May-day triumph required men at the helm 
as well as at the guns, the feeding of coal as well as 
the opening of valves; that it is cruel to misplace 
either a Norman Percheron or a thoroughbred? 

The press, pulpit, and platform emphasize the 
glory of tangible and spectacular success at the ex- 
pense of those equally worthy who have made the 
success of others possible. He who does well his 
part in any honorable sphere of usefulness is helping 
forward the world’s progress. 

Almost daily appear accounts of some new multi- 
illionaire, while we hear nothing of the relative ad- 
vantage of the unskilled laborer who to-day may 
havea multitude of privileges which a man similarly 
situated could never have had in the past. A man 


zets much more in wages than any one ever did for: 


the same work in skilled or in unskilled employ- 
nent in other days, and the money will get vastly 
ore in variety and in luxury than then. A nickel 
will provide more speed and comfort in travel than 
(lollars could have done a little while ago, and yet 
there are men whose profession it is to lead men to 
complain and murmur because brainy men with 
capital make money by giving a twelve-mile ride in 
‘ warm car on cushioned seats for five cents. 

lifty years ago a man with $100,000 was very 
uch farther above the day laborer in what he could 
set out of his income than a man with $100,000,000 
is to-day. What the world needs is inspiration to 
make the most of every opportunity and to appre- 
ciate every privilege from the public school to the 
city hospital. We are a long way from perfection, 
ut we are moving toward it at a reasonable pace, 
‘ud the humblest man must do his part toward per- 
'ecting the spirit in which men work. 

The labor-accompanist has as much privilege and 
responsibility as the merchant-soloist or the trust 
leader, and men and women must not only be con- 
‘cut, but proud, to be accompanists, knowing that 
skill here is infinitely better than bungling work as 
Soloist or leader, It is not ambitionless content- 


ment of which we speak, but intelligent pride in 
good work that some one must do and that we can 
do well. 

The paramount object of all effort of the well- 
wishers of society is to inspire the accompanists to 
equip themselves for greatest usefulness in fields 
open to them, and in work to which they are 
adapted; to secure ardent devotion of all one’s en- 
ergies to the part and place in the world’s work to 
which he is fitted without being restive under it be- 
cause he has not the same recognition that another 
receives. 

The accompanist may not represent as brilliant 


genius as the soloist or as noble power as the leader, 
but his work is as important and as honorable. It 
represents great effort to secure absolute accuracy 
and unswerving loyalty, and these eventuate in sym- 
pathetic buoyancy, in adequate protection to the 
soloist under all emergencies of his art, in ability 
and willingness to transpose rules and regulations, 
habits and customs under trying conditions, and 
above all in cheerful surrender of any claim to public 
recognition in the hour of triumph. 

It is not a question between a moonless midnight 
and a cloudless midday, but that rather between the 
relative glory of a purple dawn and a scarlet sunset. 


DISCIPLINE. 


FORMAL DISCIPLINE. 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS. 


[Remarks following the paper read by Dean Briggs of 
Harvard University at the department of superintend- 
ence. | 


Being called out to make some remarks on the 
general subject of discussion, I shall utter some of 
the reflections which passed through my mind as I 
listened to the fascinating paper which has just now 
been read, 

The objection to the kindergarten which was 
quoted in the paper reminds me of forebodings 
which were often published thirty years ago in re- 
gard to the kindergarten when the first experiments 
were in progress in this country. I do not think 
however, that experience has proved the truth of 
those forebodings, for it would seem that’ on the 
whole the children from the kindergarten have a 
more highly-developed power of interesting them- 
selves in their regular work than those who have not 
received kindergarten training. "They are on an 
average somewhat better able to help themselves. 
They do not depend upon the teacher quite so much 
as the others. It goes without saying that while 
this is generally true, there are many exceptions. 
The difference caused by the training of a good 
kindergarten is often more than made up for by 
native talent, or by some species of training ob- 
tained in the experience which the child has found 
in his life; and it must be admitted that some kinder- 
gartens of the most unhappy sort have a tendency 
to develop in children the faculty of getting in the 
way of each other and of needing constant super- 
vision on the part of the teacher who is obliged to 
interfere with their work. 

Most of my reflections related to what the speaker 
said with reference to formal discipline. I recall 
vividly my protest in early life against formal dis- 
cipline in the college. I was told that Latin and 
Greek were useful as disciplinary studies. In fact, 
the arguments made for Latin and Greek would 
seem to apply to Arabic and Sanscrit, and languages 
of the Turanian tribes. I became thoroughly tired 
of all this talk about mental discipline as secured 
through the study of dead languages. But in later 
years I changed my view on this subject, and found 
that the study of Latin and Greek is generally of 
great value in one’s education. In fact, there is no 
substitute for Latin and Greek so far as the Anglo- 
Saxon, or any other Teutonic people is concerned, 
because Latin and Greek are the languages of the 
two classes of people who have furnished us the 
most valuable elements that enter our civilization. 
Our civilization is composite, getting one strand from 
Greece and one strand from Rome. The language 
of those two nationalities belong to the culture- 
studies of our youth because they help one to under- 
stand the two-strands which enter his civilization 
from those sources. I invented the expression 
“embryology of civilization” to make clear this 
thought, Inasmuch as one has to study an animal 


in its embryology in order to know it scientifically, 
so it seemed to me one has to study his own civiliza- 
tion in its embryology in order to understand it. 
But I will readily admit that the study of Latin and 
Greek remains in some instances only a study of 
embryos without furnishing valuable concrete re- 
sults, without strengthening the youth to grapple 
with the problems of life as they are now. I have 
seen students at Oxford and Cambridge, resident 
graduates at those venerable institutions, who had 
devoted so much time to the embryology of civiliza- 
tion that no leisure or taste remained for the study 
of the civilization which had hatched out of those 
embryos. 

It seems to me that it is a mistake to claim for 
the study of Latin and Greek a value simply as a 
mental discipline, for a thorough study of Spanish, 
or French, or German, or Arabic, or Chinese would 
develop an equal or greater amount of mental disci- 
pline. And hence the modern school might use one 
of those branches as a substitute for Latin and 
Greek; but no one of those branches could give the 
youth an insight into the development of his civiliza- 
tion; he would not be mentally prepared to under- 
stand the Roman contribution nor the Greek con- 
tribution to the laws and usages of civil society, and 
to the forms of literature and art and science. 

This may be taken as a counter statement to the 
position set forth by Dean Briggs in his paper. But 
I had in my own mind a general assent to all that 
he said, and I was very glad to hear what he said. 
My suggestion is only that more stress should be laid 
on the fitness of the college studies to prepare the 
person for thinking out the problems in later life, 
and not so much merely on the formal discipline; 
that is to say, on the mere training of the will to 
industry. I think that this will be apparent when 
one considers that mere dogged industry in some 
branches does not produce the effects that the same 
industry produces in others. The one who studies 
Latin and Greek has more insight into human 
nature as revealed in his own civilization than the 
one does who devotes his life to the study of the 
native dialects of the Sandwich Islands. The one 
who learns the higher mathematics has more insight 
into -the laws that control matter and forces in 
nature than the one who devotes himself exclusively 
to manual training, but with equally stubborn in- 
dustry. So, too, the industrious athlete at college 
does not acquire an ability to combine the human 
forces of an army of men into an all-conquering 
unity so much as the study of the branches taught 
at West Point would do. It is true that Wellington 
learned to conquer at Waterloo, as he said, from his 
early experience in the football game at Eton, but 
it was at the military college that he learned the 
mathematical principles which gave him an insight 
into the football game and enabled him to under- 
stand how to apply the principles involved in the 
combination of the football rush on the grand scale 
of the field of Waterloo. 

I have always felt some degree of impatience with 
my college teachers because they did not impress 
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upon us students the true view in regard to the 
studies which we pursued,—they did not interpret 
them in the light of the-history of civilization. I 
had accidentally heard something of German phi- 
losophy. There was at one American college in the 
early “fifties professors with some insight into the 
great revolution going on in German thinking; a 
revolution which was inaugurated by the publica- 
tion of the great Critique of Kant, some insight I 
would say into the upheaval in German thinking 
which lasted for fifty years or so, namely, until after 
1830. This revolution involved not only new in- 
sights into all realms of intellect, but also revolu- 
tions in state craft and productive industry. For 
German thought not only introduced comparative 
methods in philosophy and natural science, but also 
into the study of national economy and civil ser- 
vice. Its far-reaching revolutions became visible to 
all the world on the fields of Koenigratz and Sedan, 
and later they can now be seen in the specialization 
of German industry by which the northern nations 
have learned how to emancipate themselves from a 
dependence on the tropical population for sugar. 

The most important thing, perhaps, is the study 
of comparative religion, inaugurated by the new 
German studies in philosophy. But seventy years 
after the publication of Kant’s Critique there was 
scarcely a professor in any American college who 
possessed an insight into the work sufficient to ex- 
plain it to a class of students; or, indeed, to advise 
an earnest-minded young man as to a course of read- 
ing on the subject. 

I mention this because I think that the narrow 
view of formal discipline was the cause of this scan- 
dalous neglect of philosophy. For not only was 
German philosophy neglected, but the ancient Greek 
philosophy fared no better. Very absurd notions 
prevailed as to the doctrines taught by Plato and 
Aristotle, and as to their relations to each other. I 
have always considered it a piece of good fortune to 
me that I revolted against formal disciplinary 
studies and struck out for myself with the vague 
ambition to master the philosophy of the Germans; 
a philosophy so difficult that after many months’ 
study I could not tell what any page of it meant. 

I hasten to say, in closing, that I admit that there 
is much good in mere industry and in the discipline 
of exerting one’s will so as to conquer at a piece of 
work at the blacksmth’s forge, or the carpenter’s 
bench, or in the college boat race, or in the study 
of the language of a savage tribe, or in a game of 
chess; but I wish to affirm that there is great virtue 
in the selection of the regular course of study in the 
college or university. ~ 


A SUGGESTION “TO WHOM IT MAY CON. 
CERN” ; MORE ESPECIALLY TO LEGIS. 
LATORS FROM RURAL DISTRICTS, 


An Act to Provide Public School Reference Libraries 

Without Expense to the Community. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by —— —— —— that all 
samples of text-books received by a public school super- 
intendent or member of a public school board in virtue 
of his or her office shall be regarded and is hereby stated 
to be public property. 

Section 2. After examination, the same shall be de- 
posited by the said official in some eonvenient public de- 
pository and maintained as a free public school library 
for the use of the school board when adopting text-books, 
and for consultation by teachers and citizens; subject 
only to such restrictions as are necessary for preserva- 
tion and usefulness strictly as a reference library. 

Section 3. A record of all samples thus received shall 
be kept by the custodian who is appointed to take charge 
of the books, and said record shall state from what offi- 
cial they came, and shall be open at any reasonable 
time to the inspection of citizens to whom by election or 
appointment said officials are responsible. 

Section 4._ The sale by a school official (or custodian) 
of any sample submitted to him or her in virtue of his 
or her office, either for cash or other remuneration, or 
in exchange for other merchandise shall be regarded as 
a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall entail a penalty 
of a fine amounting to not less than ten dollars ($10.00) 
nor more than one hundred dollars ($100) for each 
sample thus sold; and a disqualification for holding any 
municipal office whatever for a period of ten (10) years. 

Section 5. Any firm or individuals making overtures 
to any school official for the purchase from him or her 
of such samples as are covered by this act shall thereby 
render themselves liable to prosecution for instigating 

felony, and if convicted shall be fined not less than fifty 
dollars (50) nor more than one hundred dollars ($100) 
for each offense, 

Section 6. The proceeds from fines recovered under 
shall be applied to the sup- 

oO € public schools in the municipali 

offense was committed. 

Section 7. This act shall take effect on its 

A Disciple of Abou Ben Adhem, 


A BIT OF SCIENCE WOKK. 


BY IDA H. DAVIS, BOSTON. 


One day in the latter part of the winter I went to 
call on one of my boys whose small sister lay with 
softly closed eyes and folded tiny hands, and the 
mother wailed loudly over the little bed. 

Six other children sat and lounged around the 
room. ‘Lhe little one looked so like a lily-bud that 
it was not fitting the other children should dread or 
be too familiar with the mystery of her calm. 

A few weeks later another child died, another 
boy’s sister, and before we had had time to forget 
it, the way to teach them the beautiful view of death 
came into my mind or heart. 

Some cocoons were given me by one of the gypsy 
moth men, and 1 took them into school and placed 
them in a box on the window-sill. Of course the 
boys were curious when they saw the box, and asked 
all the questions they could think of, most of which 
they had to answer for themselves. 1 gave them no 
regular lesson, but spoke always of the cocoon as a 
coffin, and the caterpillar inside as sleeping while 
his wings were growing. Seldom a day passed with- 
out a visitor to the box or a question as to when the 
butterfly would hatch. 

One lovely June day the first boy who filed passed 
the box gave a cry that drew us all to his side. 
There on the edge of the box was a beautiful butter- 
fly, feebly beating the air with his wings. “Ain’t 
this his heaven, teacher?” he asked. “He ain’t got 
used to his heaven yet,” said another, who was 
watching the feeble motion of his wings. “He 
won’t have to crawl any more, he’s got wings; he 
can fly,” said another, a boy to whom flying would 
be a special delight, judging from the continual rest- 
lessness of his arms and legs. 

All the morning the boys kept watch of the butter- 
fly, and when, with a free sweep of his wings, he rose 
in the air and disappeared out of the window. A 
small watcher forgot himself and cried out in alarm: 
“Qh! teacher, he’ll get killed!” Instantly another 
boy sprang to his feet and catching my eye answered 
for me, “He won’t care. He knows what heaven’s 
like and he’s satisfied.” 

The weeks fled and vacation came. In its first 
days we had a picnic at the lovely rocky cliff in the 
Fells which overlooks the plain. The morning we 
spent in studying, and by lunch time the boys were 
ready for quiet play. After they were satisfied with 
eating, they began to pile leaves and branches over 
Miss Rowe, one of the Normal observers who was 
with me, and of whom the boys were very fond. 
“What are you doing to Miss Rowe, boys?” I called. 

“Making a cocoon round her so she’ll be a butter- 
fly when she wakes,” came the quick reply from the 
boy who was my quietest in the schoolroom, and 
who had spent most of his time alone in a tree-top 
to which he had “flown,” he told me when I said, 
“Why, Michael, how did you get there?” 

As we gathered for the home trip I asked Michael 
where his butterfly was. “We didn’t make the cocoon 
good and that icky fly got in and ate her up,” he 
told me. 

But the beautiful thing had yet a sweeter, deeper 
lesson for one at least of the boys. 

When the lines came filing in on the opening day, 
Chris, whose little sister was the last I visited, 
stopped beside me. “Teacher,” he said, “I think my 
baby is going to see Mamie. He is awful sick.” 
“Dear little butterfly, he is having a hard time com- 
ing out of his cocoon, isn’t he?” I told him. 

At noon he told me, “If my baby has gone, I don’t 
think I can come this afternoon.” He came hurry- 
ing back with moist eyes and eager face, and to my 
surprised “Why, Chris!” said, “Teacher, my baby has 
gone to play with Mamie.” 

We talked awhile about the baby and the mother, 
and he asked me if the baby would do “like the 
butterfly did.” 

Again I went home with my boy to see the tiny 
house the baby had lived in before it had wings. I 
heard no wailing, though tears were in the mother’s 
eyes. “We told him to take a kiss to Mary,” she 
told me. “Chrissy says he’ll be playing with her.” 

That is all I have seen of the butterfly’s work; 
how much more may grow out of it need not be 


known, there is enough for hope. i 


CHICAGO READING LESSON. 
[As told in a daily paper.] 

Freak methods of education were illustrated 
April 9, 1901, when, forty sets of language lessons 
were sent out to the Chicago public schools. These 
lessons are in the form of big posters, on which are 
printed in heavy type the word to be learned by first 
and second grade pupils. 

The method, as explained, is a combination of 
visualization, auralization, and action, especially 
action. ‘The pupil is shown words such as hop, skip, 
or jump. A teacher then proceeds to put the word in 
action. The pupil imitates her, and after the whole 
class spends sufficient time in hopping, skipping, or 
jumping, it becomes language perfect so far as the 
word in question is concerned. 

The sight of a pretty teacher going through this 
pantomime is said to be a great stimulus to educa- 
tion. There is no question about the enjoyment of 
the pupils during the lesson. They imitate the ac- 
tions with the faithfulness of monkeys. Some of 
the sentences for the first grade are: “Ring the bell. 
Run on your toes. Half sole your shoe. Play stop 
tag. Ride on a broomstick. Make snowballs.” 

In addition to these intellectual exercises, the chil- 
dren are taught to mew like a cat, bark like a dog, 
and imitate other sounds that heretofore have been 
considered to come instinctively. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY GEORGE W. ANDERSON, BOSTON. 


The administration of the public schools may be 
divided, roughly but conveniently, into two parts,— 
one almost purely business, the other almost purely 
educational. The former includes the purchase of 
land and the building and repair of schoolhouses,— 
the main part of the physical plant; the latter in- 
cludes the selection of a superintendent and other 
school officers, the appointment of teachers, the lay- 
ing out of a course of study, the appointment of 
janitors and truant officers, and the selection and 
purchase of text-books and other school supplies. 
At first blush, the purchase of text-books and sup- 
plies might be thought to fall more properly into 
the business division; but on reflection, it will ap- 
pear that these bear so intimate a relation to the 
educational department that their selection and pur- 
chase cannot be left to any other body than the one 
having direct control of the work carried on in the 
schoolrooms. Of course, all of this business, phy- 
sical and educational, ought to be done honestly, 
efficiently, and respectably. But half a loaf is better 
than no bread. The educational part must be done 
honestly, efficiently, and respectably (and respecta- 
bility is at least as important as honesty and effi- 
ciency), else the public school administration is a 
failure-—The Atlantic. 


THE ARBOR DAY SPIRIT SHOULD BE 
CONTINUOUS. 

Why not have a small tree nursery connected with 
each country school? Get permission of the direc- 
tors to fence off a corner of the school grounds for 
that purpose. Prepare the ground with intelligent 
care. Plant seeds of the elm, maple, wild cherry, 
oak, and walnut as s on as they ripen. Sow thickly, 
Thin them out’ when necessary. Cultivate them as 
you would a garden. Study them as they are grow- 
ing. This is the way to know, and one way to learn 
to love trees. By-and-by the school can supply 
young trees for Arbor day to all the neighborhood. 
Plant trees, and protect their growth. You will 
thereby increase the wealth of the state and reform 
and ennoble the lives of her children. “Plant; Life 
does the rest!”—State Superintendent Alfred Bay- 
liss, Illinois. 


S. M. F., New York: I always recommend the 
Journal of Education to those who wish the best 
weekly educational publication. What the other 
weeklies lack is your quality of being very much alive 
all the time! 
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ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.’ 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF FAMOUS CHILDREN 
BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


THIRD SERIES. 

This picture is by a French artist named Schopin, 
and represents Joseph being sold by his brethren. 
It is one of the most interesting stories of the Old 
Testament. Joseph was the eleventh son of Jacob, 
but the first son of his mother Rachel, and Jacob 
was more fond of him than of the ten older ones, 
and made for him a “coat of many colors.” This 
seemed to make the brothers very envious of Joseph, 
and you know no good ever comes of being envious. 

One night Joseph had a dream which he related 
to his brothers next day; it seemed as if they were 
all binding sheaves, when Joseph’s sheaf stood up- 
right and those of his eleven brothers bowed down 
to it. The next night Joseph dreamed that the sun, 
moon, and eleven stars made obeisance to him. This 
increased the jealousy of the brothers, and they let 
their evil feelings increase, till one day when they 
saw him coming towards them they said, “Let us slay 


dreams which Joseph explained the meaning of, they 
thought he was very wonderful, and one of them 
promised to speak well of him to the king when he 
left prison. He forgot the promise for two years, 
and if Pharoah had not had two very strange dreams 
that no one could explain, that butler might never 
have remembered what he agreed to do for Joseph. 
He told the king he knew of a young man who could 
explain dreams, and after Joseph had been sent for 
and had told Pharaoh that his dreams meant seven 
years of plenty followed by seven years of famine in 
Egypt, and went further and advised him what to 
do, the king made Joseph overseer of his palace, 
and of all the land of Egypt. In fact, he was sec- 
ond only to Pharaoh, and the king took a ring from 
his finger and put it on Joseph’s hand, “arrayed him 
in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold chain about 
his neck.” 

Was not this a wonderful thing to happen to a 
youth—searcely more than a boy—who had been 
brought into the country as a slave? It was be- 
cause Joseph had always tried to do right and keep 
himself good and pure in the sight of God. And 


Joseph Sold by his Brethren.— Schopin. 


him and tell our father Jacob that a wild beast hath 
devoured him.” But Reuben, the eldest, seems to 
have had better feelings, for he advised them to 
throw him into a pit and leave him there. He meant 
to rescue him from the pit as soon as his brothers 
were gone. But as they were talking some mer- 
chants on the way to Egypt with spices, balm, and 
myrrh were espied approaching, and Judah (Jacob’s 
fourth son) said, “What profit is it if we slay our 
brother, and conceal his blood? Come, and let us 
sell him to the Ishmaelites, and let not our hand 
be upon him; for he is our brother and our flesh.” 
This pleased the rest, and they sold him for twenty 
pieces of silver, and when the merchants reached 
Egypt they sold him to Potiphar, who was captain 
of the guard to the king Pharoah. The brothers 
had to account for Joseph’s disappearance, so they 
killed a kid, dipped the “coat of many colors” into 
the blood, carried the coat to Jacob, and said a wild 
beast must have devoured Joseph, for his garment 
was found by them in that condition. No good 
ever comes of telling falsehoods, and those wicked 
and envious brothers surely received their punish- 
ment, besides witnessing the great grief of Jacob 
when he felt sure he had lost his beloved son. 
Everything that Joseph did in Egypt was success- 
ful, which drew the attention of his master, Poti- 
phar, to him, and very soon, having “found grace in 
his sight,’ Potiphar made Joseph overseer of his 
house, and put all his possessions into his care. But 
even here evil feelings of others tried to work harm 
to Joseph, and when a wicked falsehood was told 
about him to Potiphar, Joseph was thrown into 
prison. It so happened that two servants of the 
king were put into the same prison; they were the 
butler and baker, and as both men had strange 
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you know God had promised to bless the “seed of 
Abraham” forever, because Abraham had obeyed 
the voice of God. Abraham was father of Isaac, 
Isaac was father of Jacob, and Jacob was father of 
Joseph, so you see the promise was being fulfilled 
very soon. If you will read the rest of the story of 
Joseph, beginning with the forty-second chapter of 
Genesis in the Old Testament of the Bible, you will 
see how wonderfully the dreams came true, as Joseph 
said they would, and how good he was to those 
envious brothers, repaying good for their evil. He 
put the Golden Rule into real life, and he was surely 
blest for it, as you will all be if you make it the rule 
of your lives. (Recite it.) 


DR. BALLIET’S THREE RULES. 

Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent of schools 
at Springfield, gave, at the Department of Superin- 
tendence, three rules of business which are too good 
to be lost:— 

First. Put off till to-morrow all unimportant 
matters and then forget thgm. 

Second. Decide promptly on first impression most 
of the things that are to be decided at all. 

Third. Momentous matters should be weighed 
carefully. Most of us wear and worry ourselves out 
over trivial affairs that have no claim upon our time 


or energy. 


Manchester, England, has had an educational, ex- 
hibit of the United States exhibit at the Paris ex- 
position. It was open for six weeks, and was at- 
tended by 35,000 persons, who were highly appre- 
ciative of, and enthusiastic over, the school work of 


this country. 


A BUSINESS VIEW OF ARITHMETIC.* 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


I. ACCURACY AND RAPIDITY. 


.There is scarcely a school in any wide-awake com- 
munity in which there is not enthusiastic teaching 
of numbers by some modern method, and it is cer- 
tainly surprising that children seven and eight years 
old can know so much about numbers, and do so 
many things with them. Nevertheless, business men 
everywhere continue to protest that graduates of 
grammar schools are neither accurate nor rapid in 
the fundamental processes. It is easy to rejoice 
over the results of the first three grades, but it is 
equally easy to be dissatisfied with the results of the 
eight years’ work. 

rom the earliest American elementary school to 
the present time arithmetic has received from one- 
fourth to one-third of the time, energy, and money 
allotted to the elementary school years, and there 
does not appear to have been any time from earliest 
Boston to latest Chicago in which the business men 
have not been saying of the arithmetic teaching, in 
dreary monotone, “valueless, valueless, valueless.” 

Is it impossible to so teach number that the child 
can, after eight years, add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide accurately and rapidly? It is useless to at- 
tribute failure to “too many studies,” as some would 
fain do, for number work is not slighted. It is 
taught to-day with more zeal than any other branch, 
and the results are as good, when there are more 
than twenty other subjects taught in elementary 
schools, as they appear to have been when there were 
only reading, writing, and arithmetic. How long, 
oh, how long, is this to continue! 

Above the second grade, not more than thirty 
minutes a day should be given to arithmetic. 

The accuracy and rapidity in number work of the 
graduate of the elementary school should be above 
criticism by any reasonable business man. Until 
both the above conditions are met anyone has a per- 
fect right to complain of the methods, if not of the 
teachers, principals, and superintendent. 

What will satisfy the business men and bankers? 
Absolute accuracy and reasonable rapidity in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
whole numbers and simple fractions. By reasonable 
rapidity is meant ability to add from 100 to 150 
numbers a minute, and corresponding rapidity in 
other processes. 

. The business man has no interest in how much 
children can do in the first three grades, but only 
with the results after eight grades have been com- 
pleted. The teacher’s pride in the precocity of little 
children does not appeal to him in the least. The 
business man makes no demand’ for a knowledge of 
the least common multiple or the greatest common 
divisor, of prime numbers or factoring, of demoni- 
nate numbers or the intricacies of decimals, of equa- 
tion, of payments or of partial payments, of ex- 
change or longitude and time, of taxes or insurance, 
of bank discount or true present worth, of compound 
interest or the tricks of percentage. Whatever is 
taught in all these divisions of the subject is done to 


- please the teacher, the principal, the county exam- 


iner, the superintendent, or some conservative or 
crank in the community. 

The two excuses made for inaccuracy are that it 
is not worth while because it is merely mechanical, 
and represents no high mental attainment; that it 
leads to “arrested development” through dreary 
“marking time.” 

As to the first, it may be said that we must give 
account of our stewardship in arithmetic ultimately 
to the business men and bankers, and not to the doc- 
trinaires of the profession, and as to the second, ac- 
curacy and rapidity must be secured without me- 
chanical degradation, without arresting develop- 
ment, without marking time. 


*Copyright, 1901. 


In the whole United States the public high 
schools in 1899 graduated 20,344 boys and 36,124 
girls. In 1898 the whole number of boys in attend- 
ance at public high schools was 189,187; of girls, 
260,418.—Public Opinion. 
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FOR FLAG DAY. 


BY s. A. WARDLOW. 

This exercise is arranged for seventeen pupils, nine 
girls and eight boys, but with slight alterations a larger 
number may be taken. The exercise may be given with- 
out particular costuming, but is far more effective wher 
the girls are dressed in white, with sashes of the national] 
colors, and the boys in cadet uniforms. 

The tallest girl will represent Liberty, and carry a large 
flag. All the others will be provided with flags about 
twenty-four inches long. If the stage is large, with side 
and back entrances, Liberty enters from centre of back 
four girls and four boys from each side, in single file, girls 
leading. Ifthe stage is small, and entrance must be made 
from behind the audience, Liberty marches up central 
aisle to centre of stage, girls march up left, boys up right 
aisles, forming a double line across stage, as in diagram 1 

March to an arrangement of “The Red, White, and 
Blue,” carrying flags at present arms. The march should 
be so played that when the lines are formed across the 
stage the pupils may join with the organ singing the last 
verse. At the word “colors” raise flag, at “three cheers’ 
wave from right to left above head. At close of singing. 
keeping staff in right hand, taxe the upper corner of ban. 
ner in left, spreading flag. The banner should then be 
in a horizontal position, slightly below the chin, and care 
should be taken that the smaller children stand in front. 
so that all flags may be seen. Liberty will gather the end 
of her large flag in her left hand, and raise it above her 
head. All recite:— 


This is the banner noted in story, 
. Honored on Jand and honored on sea; 
This is Liberty’s emblem, Old Glory, 
Floating in pride o’er the land of the free. 


Song. (Tune: “America.’’) 


Long may our banner wave 
Over the free and brave, 
Wave fair and free; 
Loudly our voices ring, 
Sincerest praise to sing, 
Loyal the hearts we bring, 
Our flag, to thee. 
Banner of rights divine, 
Our honored patriot’s shrine, 
Flag of the free; 
For thee our-fathers fought, 
How great the deed they wrought, 
’Twas ‘neath these folds they fought 
For Liberty. 


At first word of song raise flag in right hand well above 
the head, and wave from left to right, keeping time to the 
music, throughout the first verse. The motions must be 
in perfect unison and the time kept exactly. At second 
verse return flag to present arms. At sixth line of second 
verse hold flag in the same position as during first reci 
tation. 

When the song is finished return flags to present arms 
The four boys forming the right side of front line face te 
the right, the four forming the left side to the left. The 
march is played, and the boys march in single file to posi- 
tion in diagram 2, then turn so that the two lines of boys 
face. March four steps forward toward centre of stage, 
forming open ranks. Liberty marches down centre be- 
tween the lines just formed. The first girl on her right 
steps behind Liberty, the first girl on the left follows, and 
so on until all the girls form single file. They march 
down centre until Liberty passes the last boys, then she 
turns to the left, second girl to the right, third to the left, 
ete. As the last girl enters the open ranks, the first boy 
on the right follows her, the first boy on left follows him, 
then the second boy on right, ete. The two lines thus 
formed march diagonally to back corners of stage, and 
across back, until Liberty stands in front of the triangle 
thus formed, as in diagram 3. 

All face front. Flags carried throughout at present 
arms. “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” is played for 

the next song and march. At a chord from the organ, 
each pupil takes the upper corner of flag scarf in left 
hand, the staff being in the right. At second chord raise 
the flag high above the head, holding scarf spread and 
staff tipped to the left. At third chord all face to the 
right. These motions must all be made with precision. 
March in triangle, singing: — 


Lift up the emblem of our liberty on high. 
’Neath the starry banner we will live and we will die, 
Faithful to its colors, though on land or sea they fiy, 
Ever we'll be true. 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Ever we'll be true. 


Wave the flag from right to left through chorus. At 
the end of the chorus Liberty will again be in front of the 
triangle. At a chord from the organ all face. At a sec- 
ond chord return flags to present arms. Sing:— 


Never shall these colors trail ignobly in the dust, 
For their constant victory in the King of Kings we trust. 
Failure shall not reach us while the cause we hold is just, 
And our hearts are strong and true.—Glory, etc. 


When the chorus is ended the flags, which have been 
waved during the last four lines, are raised to the position 
used in the first verse. Liberty leading, the others march 
forward on the lines of the triangle, then in double file 
follow Liberty to the extreme front of the stage. Liberty 
turns to the left, the left line following, the right turning 
to the right, march across front of stage, down sides, and 
half across back, meeting at centre of back, then face, 
forming tree sides of square, with Liberty in centre of 
back. The first verse of the song will be repeated during 
this last evolution. 

(If the stage is small, as in a common schoolroom, the 
lines, instead of the last evolution, may march down cen- 
tral aisle, across the back of the room, and up side aisles 
to the stage, and take positions as in diagram 2. When 
the verse is ended the lines will have been formed on the 
stage, and the chorus will then be sung, with the flags 
waving from left to right. When the chorus is finished 
the flags are returned to present arms. Recite in concert :) — 


“Flag (1) of the heroes who left us their glory, 
Borne through the battlefield’s thunder and flame, 
Blazoned in song and illumined in story, 

Wave (2) o’er us all who inherit (3) their fame. 

Up (4) with the banner bright, 

Sprinkled with starry light, 

Spread (5) its fair emblem from mountain to shore, 
While from the sounding sky 
Loud rings the nation’s cry— 

Union and Liberty! One evermore!” 

At 1 raise flagin right hand. At2 wave. At 3 lower to 
present arms, and take upper left corner of scarf in left 
hand. At 4 spread and lift above head. At 5 wave from 
left to right. When the recitation is completed lower the 
flag until it is in a horizontal position in front of the 


Boys.—By living lives as pure, as true, as noble as those 
heroes who gave us our liberty. 


All.— 
Lift up our banner, keep it on high! 
Better to live for it far than to die. 
Honor, great honor, to heroes who fall, 
Giving their country their lives and their all. 
Honor, more honor, to heroes who stand 
Faithful and true in their own native land. 
Honesty, justice, nobility be 
Liberty’s boast in the land of the free. 
Lift up our banner, keep it on high! 
Better to live for it far than to die! 


At a chord from the organ Liberty steps to centre of 
stage, raising the flag in both hands as high as possible, 
and stands. At the same time the lines face to the right. 
Organ plays “Rally ’round the flag.” Line marches to 
form circle around Liberty, singing: — 


Yes, we'll rally ’round the flag as our fathers did of yore, 
Shouting the battle cry of Freedom, 

And we'll be to it as true as those heroes gone before, 
Shouting the battle cry of Freedom. 


The Union forever (1), hurrah; boys, hurrah, 
Up (2) with the banner, wave it on high, 
For we'll rally ’round the flag, ete. 


Yes (3), we'll rally ’round the flag that our patriot fathers 
gave, 
Shouting the battle cry of Freedom, 
We'll rally ’round it ever with hearts as true and brave, 
Shouting the battle cry of Freedom.—Cho. 


At 1 raise flag and wave. At 2 raise higher and wave. 
At 3 the first five boys march inside so as to form an in- 
ner circle around Liberty. The lines will then be march- 
ing in two circles. The flags are held with staff resting 
on right shoulder, inclining toward Liberty, through the 
second verse. At the second singing of the chorus raise 
the flag, wave it from left to right, and return to shoulder. 
At the second line raise flags, the inner circle placing the 
point of staff as near Liberty's flag as possible, the outer 
circle placing theirs as near the inner flags as possible. 
Liberty’s flag will be lifted as high as she can lift it, the 
inner circles will form a ring just below, and the outer a 
ring below that. If carefully done, they will form a mov- 
ing pyramid. Repeat the chorus, and as the first boy 
reaches the back of inner circle, he marches at a tangent 
to side of stage, followed by all in this circle. This must 
be so arranged that, as the fifth boy leaves the circle, the 
first boy in the outer ring will be ready to step behind 
him; the entire outer circle follows, Liberty marching 
backward to centre back of stage. The first boy leads the 
line once around the stage, marching in a square until the 
last four boys are in position on side of stage, then the 
first four, who will then be in front, will march to places 
on the other side, and the line will be formed in the same 
manner as shown in diagram 2. Liberty marches to cen- 
tre of stage, the first girl on the right tollows, then the . 
first on the left, the second on the right, etc., until a line 
is formed to centre of stage. As Liberty reaches centre, 
she turns to the right, the girl behind her to the left, the 
next to the right, the two lines thus formed marching 
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chest. Liberty will gather the end of her large flag in her 
left hand and draw it loosely across in front of her. Re- 
cite in concert: — 

This is the flag beneath whose starry folds the fathers 


of our union fought for liberty. In it they beheld the em- 
blem of freedom, more dear to them than life. They 


fought, they died that it might float to-day over the most 
glorious of nations. This,is the flag that led to victory 
at Yorktown and Appomattox, at Santiago and Manila 
bay, that incited to their noble deeds the brave heroes of 
our country. Look upon it, honored and loved by Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, by Grant and Dewey! Flag of the 
mightiest of nations! Such is its past and present glory. 

Girls (facing and pointing toward side lines).—Upon 
you, the boys of to-day, the men of coming years, will de- 
pend its future. Upon you will rest the responsibility of 
keeping it the unsullied standard of freedom. If foes as- 
sail it? 

Boys.—With our lives we will defend it. 

Girls.—From disgrace and dishonor? 

Boys.—We will shield it. 

Girls.—But, most of all, how will you prove worthy of 
the trust? 


from the stage through the side entrances, if there are 
any; if not, they march to side, then down back to back 
entrance. If the stage has no entrances, or the exercise 
is given in a common schoolroom, using the entire upper 
end of the room for a stage, in the last evolution, instead 
of marching to centre of stage, Liberty will lead her line 
to the extreme front, where they will divide as before ex- 
plained, march to side aisles, and out of room. 

Flags are raised to the same position in which they 
were held on entering at the moment that Liberty com- 
mences her march to centre of stage, and are so carried 
during the march from the room. This last march may 
be a continuation of “Rally ’round the flag,” or, if pre- 
ferred, “The Red, White, and Blue.” 


How to manage the pupils is not the only “sum” 
set for the teacher to cipher out. Skill in managing 
the parents is also necessary. For our educational 
problem has at least three terms given, the parents — 
and the teachers representing, not seldom, the op- 
posite extremes, 
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OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF “KING 
LEAR.” —(X.) 


BY CLARA TRACY SUTTON. 


ACT V. 
1. What part in the development of Lear’s character 


does Cordelia’s death play? 
©. What is your opinion of Cordelia’s conduct in this 


act? 

3. Why does Albany march against France? 
4. Do you consider it “a greater imprudence which 
mekes Cordelia a martyr now to her filial love as before 
to her love of truth”? 

& What different idea have Lear and Kent of the 
gods when the drama closes? 

6. Does the English ballad make Cordelia die a 
robler death by having her killed in battle? 

7. Why would not Shakespeare have the French 
army victorious? 

8. “Lady, I am not well.” 
has given her poison? 

9. Explain “The walls are thine.” 

10. “Save him, save him!” Why does Albany wish 
Edmund’s life spared? 


Does Regan know Goneril 


11. What do Edgar’s words, “What kind of help?” re- 
veal of his character? 

12. Do the words “My poor fool” refer to Cordelia or 
to the Fool? 

13. What causes Albany to cry out, “O, see, see!”’? 

14. What physical changes lead Lear to say, “Pray 
you, undo this button’? 

15. Would it improve the drama, as Jennens believes, 
to have it close without the last speeches of Kent and 
Albany? 

16. Whom does Kent mean by “my master’? 

17. Explain the last line of the drama. 

18. Where is there evidence “that, before life closes, 
Gloster learns submission to the will of heaven, and can 
recognize that his punishment has fallen upon him as the 
retribution of sin”? 


19. Why “are men as the time is”? 
20. What is the ‘note’ which Edmund gives to the 


captain? 
21. Where does Edgar appear at his best? 

22. Where does Edmund show the sting of consc‘ence? 
23. Why does the poet have Lear die without know- 

ing Kent? 
24. How far is Kent’s loving self-sacrifice fruitless? 
25. In what sense is the sad ending artistic? 


A STUDY OF MINERALS. (IIL) 


AN OUTLINE FOR BEGINNERS. 


‘ BY HARLAN P. SHAW. 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


Galenite. Lead and sulphur, PbS (Joplin, Mo.)- 

1. Examine the tray and cabinet specimens. 
Recall or repeat experiment of heating a fragment 
of galenite on charcoal (p. 7). Dissolve a little 
powdered galenite in strong HNO,, add an inch of 
water, then a few drops of K,CrO, aq. Fill out the 
Report blank. 

2. Distinguishing properties. Uses as source 
of lead (and silver) and in glazing stoneware. Ex- 
traction of lead from the ore. Where and how 
found in nature. 

3. As before. 

Sphalerite. Zine and sulphur, ZnS (Joplin, Mo.). 

Kxamine the specimens for distinguishing prop- 
erties and salient facts only. Cleavage, hardness, 
lustre, streak, odor when a little of the powder is 
put into a little warm. dilute HCl in a test tube. 
Other Use as source of zinc and white 
vitriol. 

Pyrrhotite. 
Pa.). 

Color, structure, hardness, lustre. Put a little 
of the powder or fine grains on paper and pass a 
inagnet close to the paper just under the mineral. 
Other names. Use. 

Chaleopyrite. Copper, iron, and sulphur, CuFeS, 
(I’rench Creek, Pa.). 

Color, hardness, lustre. Flame test for copper 
(p. 6). Precipitation test (p. 9). Magnet test be- 
fore and after heating. How distinguish it from 
sold? Other names? Use as ore of copper. 

Pyrite, FeS, (Rowe, Mass.), Marcasite, FeS, 

1. Examine tray and cabinet specimens of pyrite 
ind mareasite, which show various forms and asso- 
ciations. Sketch peculiar forms. Make a full re- 
port on pyrite and report the peculiar properties of 
mareasite, 

2. Distinguishing properties. Use as source of 
sulphur and sulphuric acid. Why is pyrite not used 
as a of iron? Dimorphism and _ pseudo- 
Wide distribution of pyrite. Meaning 


names. 


Iron and sulphur, Fe,,S,,(Gap Mine, 


souree 
Inorphism, 
of name, 

’. After the report upon the foregoing points, 
consider the properties common to the last four 
uiinerals. Resemblances in chemical composition. 
(all them pyrites—magnetie iron pyrites, copper 
)vrites, iron pyrites (pyrite), and white iron pyrites. 
leach meaning of the term “sulphide.” What 
other sulphides are minerals? 


“Copyright. 


“Like the pyrite stone that is fire without and frost 
within.’’—Green. 
“Hence sable coal his massy couch extends, 
And stars of gold and sparkling pyrite blends.” 
—Darwin. 


Halite. Sodium and chlorine, NaCl (Avery 


Island, La.). 

1. Examine the tray and cabinet specimens, and 
samples of commercial salt. Fill out the Report 
blank. 

2. Distinguishing properties. Uses—preserving 
meat, freezing mixture, soap making, lenses, ferti- 
lizer, and in food. Preparation of commercial salt 


from brine wells and sea water. Salt beds. Dead. 
sea and Great Salt lake. 
8. Discussion of foregoing points. How does 


halite differ from all of the preceding minerals? 
Teach meaning of the term “chloride.” Why is the 
free salt of the earth mostly in the ocean? Probable 
origin of salt beds? Consider the significance of the 
following:— 

“He paid a salt price for it.” 

Considered ominous to spill salt at the table. 

To eat salt with one is a symbol of friendship. 

“He never drank below the salt.’”—B. Johnson, 

“Those men do not live near the sea, and so do not 
eat salt with their food.”—Od. ii.: 123. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth.’’—Bible, 

Fluorite. Calcium and fluorine, CaF, (Macomb, 
N. Y.). 

1. Examine the tray and cabinet specimens. 
Sketch typical forms. Flame coloration. Mix a 
little of the fine powder with three or four times as 
much dry HKSO, and heat the mixture very 
strongly in a closed tube (p. 6). The glass tube is 
etched around the assay, and a whitish deposit of 
SiO, is made on the walls of the tube. Fill out a 
Report blank. 

2. Distinguishing properties. 
and making hydrofluoric acid, HF, and as flux. 
Other names. Where found. Difference between a 
veinstone or gangue, and the ore. Meaning of the 
word “spar.” 

3. Discussion of the foregoing points. How dis- 
tinguish fluorite from the true gems? Meaning of 
term fluoride? Compare and contrast fluorides with 
sulphides and chlorides. What are the elements of 
beauty in minerals? 

Magnetite. Iron 
Henry, N. Y.). 

Hematite. Fe,0, (Nictaux, N. 8.) 

Limonite. 2Fe,0,3H,O (Stockbridge, Mass. ) 

1, Examine tray and cabinet specimens of differ- 


and oxygen, Fe,O, (Port 


Uses—ornament, . 


ent varieties of each of these minerals—including 
lodestone, specular hematite, bog ore, and ochres. 
Repeat or recall the heat experiments with limonite 
(pp. 6-7). Treat hematite on charcoal and test the 
(cold) particle with a magnet. Arrange your notes 
in the following way:— 


8 
Magnetite 
Hematite 
Limonite 


2. Properties common to all. Properties pecu- 
liar to each. Gradation in properties. Depend- 
ence on composition. Uses—source of iron, pig- 
ments, polishing material. Other names. Deriva- 
tion of names. Iron springs. Occurrence and dis- 
tribution of iron ores. Reduction of the ore. Re- 
lation of iron to civilization. 


{Continued on page 286.) 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


I. THE CAUSES. 


What fights he fought, what wounds he wore 
Are all unknown to fame; 
Remember, on his lonely grave 
There is not even a name! 
That he fought well, and bravely, too, 
And held his country dear, 
We know, else he had never been 
A Georgia Volunteer. 


He sleeps—what need to question now 

If he were wrong or right? 

He knows, e’er this, whose cause was just 

In God the Father's sight; 

He wields ne warlike weapons now, 

Returns no foeman’s thrust; 

Who but a coward would revile 

An henest soldier’s dust? 

While teaching the story of the civil war, it is 
best to go back constantly to the causes which led 
to that great conflict, one in which brother fought. 
against brother, in which fought men great and good 
and true, some on one side and some on the other, 
- but each for what he conceived was right. No more 
fearful conflict blots the pages of history, and if it 
be wise to instruct children concerning its horrors, 
it can be only in order to teach cause and effect; to 
explain that men equally earnest, sincere, and true 
can radically differ in opinon; to develop a broad- 
minded charity, the charity which can understand 
how a man great and good may, even like Pharaoh 
of old, have his heart hardened, and his eyes holden 
that he cannot see the wrong he is upholding; ean- 
not understand that his truth for which he strives 
is not truth or is truth perverted; that even while 
he fights for the cause he deems is just, the doom of 
humanity has already passed upon it, and he 
struggles for something soon to be left behind in the 
world’s progress. Teach them the pathos of it all; 
of the horrible sacrifices, the desolate homes, horrible 
because unnecessary. Unnecessary? Perhaps not 
then, because they “knew no better,” but now dawns 
a knowledge of better and higher ways of settling 
honest differences of opinion. Yet even from a low 
standpoint, an intelligent, backward look will show 
that the highest way is also cheaper in money, has 
no direful consequences, sheds no human life. These 
lessons may be learned only by tracing, first, the 
cause carefully from the beginning, then the story of 
the war itself, and then the results. From the 
calmer view possible in retrospect, all may learn 
higher standards of right, of justice, of expediency 
for ourselves and for our country. 

There is always a temptation with the student to 
trace causes back to their*primal origin, but that 
temptation must be resisted in history classes for 
younger scholars. It is sufficient to mention only 
the fact of the settlement of the country by seekers 
of freedom, of the fighting for their own independ- 
ence, and of the struggle and trial which followed, 
until finally a constitution was adopted and union 
established. Right here begin the causes of the 
civil war, for the union was not a union, nor was 
nation spelled with a capital N. *T'was before rail- 
road and telegraph had united the interests of dis- 
tant people, and it was neighborhood and town and 
state with which people in general were concerned, 


(Continued on page 285.) 
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School boards can insist upon vaccination legally. 


Chicago is to expend $3,951,697 for new school 
buildings. 

Indianapolis has done well to re-elect Charles N. 
Kendall for a term of three years at a salary of 
$4,800. 

One-third of the high school teachers, most of 
the college professors, and nearly all the superin- 
tendents of the United States are men. 


Illinois is proud of her four normal schools at 
Normal, Carbondale, Charleston, and De Kalb, and 
looks forward with high anticipatidns to her new 
school at Macomb. 


All honor to Andrew Carnegie, who will be re- 
membered in history not because of the millions he 
possessed, but by that which he dispensed in dis- 
pensing libraries. 

D. Appleton & Co. have made it possible for Dr. 
W. B. Powell of Washington, D. C., to make a trip 
to the Philippines, which will mean much by way 
of rest and recreation. 


There has rarely been such prompt, hearty, and 
acceptable comments on anything in the Journal as 
have been called forth by “Enemies,” the literary 
indulgence. It is always gratifying to please so 
many persons as this appears to have pleased. 


The best treatment of school supervision that has 
ever come under my eye is by Superintendent Clar- 
ence A. Brodeur of Chicopee, Mass., in his last report 
for 1900. Whoever secures a copy of this report will 
have an educational document that is worth while. 


J. Hi. Reynolds, director of the Manchester, Eng., 
educational exhibit of the school work of the United 
States requested that the manual training work of 
the St. Louis M. T.. school might remain in Man- 
chester as a permanent inspiration, which request 
was gladly granted. This was high honor for St. 
Louis. 


ART IN SCHOOL. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the grand 
movement, for which we are so much indebted to 
Ross Turner, for the artistic adornment of school- 
houses and schoolrooms. It is an entirely new world 
into which the child of to-day is ushered in the best 
schools as compared with those of even ten years ago, 
and when one looks back over twenty-five years it 
seem incredible that children were ever permitted to 
spend their student life under such barren condi- 
tions. 

The next great advance must be to have children 
know something about the works of art, the repro- 
ductions of which are now in so many schoolrooms. 
It is worth something to study the multiplication 
table with a good reproduction of the head of Apollo 
Belvedere, of which one knows nothing, upon a 
bracket on the wall, but it is no more to be com- 
pared with living in a schoolroom with reproductions 
of painting and sculpture with which one is familiar, 
than seeing a.great man ride by in a barouche is to 
be compared with being his guest for a week. Now 
that Ross Turner and others have made the school- 
rooms beautiful, let us see to it that the children 
know how to get the most out of the works of art. 

Fortunately, most fortunately, the house of 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. is making this acquaintance 
with masters and masterpieces in art possible through 
their beautiful Riverside Art Series, which furnishes 
full-page pictures of the greatest works of any master 
painter or sculptor, with adequate descriptions, for 
thirty cents in paper, or forty cents in cloth. This 
is no ordinary publication, but is a genuine mission 
for culture and progress as much as the famous Ross 
Turner movement, and one of the best features of 
this series is that, through the highly satisfactory 
full-page pictures, those schools which have no works 
of art can still teach much about them. Hereafter 
there will be no excuse for any child not to know and 
love some things artistic. 


BIRD DAY. 

Bird day has claims to the attention of the schools 
that even Arbor day has not. Its mission as a fea- 
ture of Nature Study is as great as is the study of 
plants, and beyond all that, it has a message in 
morals and kindliness far beyond the study of any 
other phase of nature. It might be celebrated in 
connection with Arbor day, or it may be made a 
graded field day in nature study. How to celebrate 
it is of great importance, and in this connection the 
founder, C. A. Babeock of Oil City, Penn., has issued 
a charming little book, “Bird Day, How to Prepare 
for It” (Silver, Burdett, & Co. Price, 50 cents). 

Mr. Babeock is a remarkable superintendent in 
that he keeps in close touch with the pupils’ inter- 
ests, as well as with the burdens of the teachers, and 
in 1894 he was greatly impressed, in connection with 
the language work and nature study, with the inter- 
est of the pupils in birds, their characteristics and 
habits. This led him to set apart a day exclusively 
for the study of birds, and the announcement of his 
purpose called forth ardent commendation from the 
United States secretary of agriculture, John Bur- 
roughs, Olive Thorne Miller, Clinton Scollard, Brad- 
ford Torrey, all popular authors and writers about 
nature, as well as from Dr. N. C. Schaeffer and other 
educational leaders. 

Birds are of inestimable value to the world, and 

sird day should emphasize this. Birds are nature’s 

check to injurious insects; they are the great beauti- 
fying feature of animal life, and they are nature’s 
wild musicians. There are various forces at work 
destroying the most beautiful and most useful birds, 
and Bird day will go a long way toward checking this 
destruction. 

One must know and love birds in order to appre- 
ciate much that is best in poetry and prose litera- 
ture, and Bird day can always be used for magnify- 
ing the poet’s devotion to birds. Those who have 
observed the day all agree that it has a good influ- 
ence upon the spirit and manners of children; that it 
helps to open a new world to them; that they see and 
hear more in nature ever after; that the best in lit- 
erature is more significant. 


THE SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


Professional training has received a severe blow at 
the hands of its friends in the present terrible up- 
heaval in the school of pedagogy of New York Uni- 
versity. We have followed the troubles for many 
months, and of late have read all the correspondence 
between Professors Samuel Weir, Edward Franklin 
Buchner, and Charles H. Judd. We have had pre- 
pared for us by experts on each side a statement of 
the case from each point of view. In brief, the case 
may be stated thus: The three professors for some 
months had made specific criticism of the adminis- 
tration, and Dr. Edgar R. Shaw resigned from the 
deanship. This was followed soon after by a virtual 
demand by the authorities that Professor Buchner 
should resign, whereupon Professors Weir and Judd 
demanded reasons for this demand upon the part of 
the authorities. This eventuated in the virtual in- 
sistance that these professors also should resign, 
which they did, and Samuel Weir, Edward Franklin 
Buchner, and Charles H. Judd have resigned. 

These men have not had their light hidden under 
a bushel, but have allowed the press to hear the story 
very fully. That they have much sympathy with 
them is apparent from the following resolution, 
which was passed by a vote of 85 to 4 in a largely- 
attended meeting of the past and present members 
of the school of pedagogy. The resolution was 
moved by Dr. Edward W. Stitt of public school No. 
89, New York city. Bernard Cronson, principal 
public school No. 65, presided at this meeting, and 
KE. D. Stryker of No. 103 was secretary:— 

To the Council of the New York University:— 

Gentlemen: We, the former and present students 
of the school of pedagogy of New York University, 
having learned through the public press of the 
resignations of Professors Weir, Buchner, and Judd 
from the school of pedagogy, hereby beg leave to ex- 
press our firm belief that the loss of these professors 
from the faculty will greatly weaken public con- 
fidence in the institution and will undoubtedly im- 
pair its usefulness in the future. These gentlemen 
are everywhere recognized as thorough scholars, in- 
spiring instructors, and men of sound judgment and 
impressive personality. We beg leave, therefore, to 
express our further conviction that the university will 
do itself and the educational public of this city a 
service by securing, if possible, a withdrawal of these 
resignations. 

Dr. Edgar R. Shaw had previously resigned as dean, 

Chancellor MacCracken of the university, the 
council of New York University, with Dr. Alexander 
as chairman, and a woman’s advisory board, on which 
Miss Helen M. Gould is prominent, are practically 
united in the thought that extensive reorganization 
was necessary, and appear to have been willing that 
Dr. Shaw should resign as dean, and Professors Weir, 
Buchner, and Judd as professors. 

On the other hand; the past and present students, 
including a large number of grammar principals and 
superintendents in and about New York, seem to 
have intense convictions that the success of the 
school of pedagogy depends upon the retention of 
these three professors. 

After the closest study of the situation, we do not 
think it is sufficiently clear that the right or the 
wrong is wholly on either side to make it wise for 
any one not responsible for the affairs of the school 
of pedagogy to express a partisan opinion. A few 
general statements may not be unwise. 

As a rule, public and professional sentiment is, and 
ought to be, with an institution and its officials, and 
not with either side in any internal controversy. 

When there is a sufficiently serious state of affairs 
in the management for any unofficial persons to at- 
tempt to right wrongs this should be done by the 
alumni, and those who for any reason have direct or 
indirect responsibility for the affairs or standing of 
the institution. 

The question is never primarily one of justice or 
injustice to individuals, but of the greatest good to 
the institution and that for which it stands. 

Newspaper controversy in such a case is always 
unwise. 

All attempts of irresponsible outsiders to violate 
the maxim, “Mind your own business,” are officious 
and vicious. 
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In this instance the case appears to stand thus:— 

Chancellor MacCracken, Dr. George Alexander, 
and others of the council of the university, Miss 
Ilelen Gould and other women of the advisory board 
are people of highest ‘personal and administrative 
standing in the community, are devoted to the best 
interests of the university and the school of peda- 
gogy, and enjoy the fullest confidence of the friends 
of the university and of the public. 

Professors Weir, Buchner, and Judd have suc- 
ceeded to an almost unprecedented degree in win- 
ning the respect, admiration, friendship, and loyalty 
of the students and of the alumni. This enthusiastic 
devotion on the part of eighty-five out of eighty- 
nine of those voting in a meeting of the students and 
alumni when it was understood that all the officials 
of the university and the advisory committee were 
not in sympathy with such action is a feature of the 
case that no outsider can fully understand, and leaves 
Professors Weir, Buchner, and Judd with a personal 
and professional endorsement of the highest order. 

Dean Edgar R. Shaw appears to have conducted 
himself with a manly dignity which can but add 
materially to the esteem in which he has been held 
hy the profession. 

One thing is entirely clear; there should be found 
some way to adjust the relations so that the school 
of pedagogy may not suffer irretrievable loss from 
this episode. The professional training movement 
has a right to demand that all parties in interest 
shall sink personal ambitions and prejudices for the 
good of the cause. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The five Cuban commissioners have been hospi- 
tally entertained at Washington; they have had their 
desired interview with the president, and have been 
guests at a state banquet. They will at least carry 
hack with them pleasant memories of their visit, 
even if they are unable to report to the convention 
the accomplishment of their full purpose in coming. 
They are lawyers, and men of alert minds; and three 
out of the five are credited with conservative views. 
They should be able to make clear to their colleagues 
in the convention that the president has no un- 
friendly designs upon Cuba; but that, while he 
wishes well to the Cubans, he is powerless to override 
or repeal the expressed act of congress. 

* * * 


Parliament acted promptly upon the recommenda- 
tions of the chancellor of the exchequer, and by 
varying majorities adopted the various recommenda- 
tions, and authorized the loan. Subscriptions for 
the loan closed on the 25th, and the amount was 
subscribed six or seven times over. Fully one- 
fourth of the loan was covered by subscriptions from 
the United States, the life insurance companies and 
other large investors availing themselves eagerly of 
this opportunity to buy British consols at a favorable 
figure. The loan was issued at 94 1-2 per cent., and 


(draws interest at the rate of 2 3-4 per cent. for the . 


lirst two years, and after that at 2 1-2 per cent. for 
twenty years, after which date the bonds fall due. 
Americans may contemplate with some satisfaction 
the fact that United States 2 per cent. bonds are sell- 
ing ata premium of 6 per cent., while British 2 1-2 
per cents. are being floated at nearly six per cent 
discount. 

The improved conditions in the Philippines make 
it possible for the war department to reduce the 
force there to 40,000 men, instead of maintaining 
60,000, as at first proposed. It is intended to hold 
in this country the regiments recruited at home sta- 
tions until the army in the Philippines has been 
reduced to this strength, and afterward to replace 
with fresh troops regiments which have seen two or 
ore years’ service in the tropics. These arrange- 
ents, in. turn, will make it possible to recruit the 
irtillery arm of the service to its full strength of 
*0.000 men, which is generally recognized as an im- 
portant thing to do; and to limit the entire force of 
‘ll arms to %6,000 men, according to General Miles’ 
recommendation, instead of recruiting to the full 
‘limit of 100,000 men, authorized by congress. 

* * 

If the negotiations at Pekin are making any 

Progress, it is at arate which is imperceptible to 


most observers. The ministers meet semi-occasion- 
ally to consider what demands the Powers shall make 
upon China. The latest decision is to ask for four 
more decapitations of culpable provincial officials, 
and the degradation of a large number besides. This 
is a proceeding of which the United States strongly 
disapproves. It is not clear what good can come of 
it, under existing conditions. It is not certainly 
known that any of the officials to whose execution 
the Chinese government consented have really been 
put to death, with the exception of two military offi- 
cers of high rank, who were in the hands of the 
Japanese as prisoners at the time, and were sum- 
marily decapitated as soon as the decision was 
reached. The truculent General Liu, under orders 
from the emperor, has retired from his position in 
Shansi, and the Franco-German military expedition 
has consequently been abandoned. 
* * * 

The returns of the foreign trade of the United 
States for March are interesting. The value of the 
exports fell off materially, as compared with March 
of last year,—largely because of diminished ship- 
ments of cotton. Often it happens that, when ex- 
ports fall off, imports increase, because the slackened 
foreign demands is attended by lower prices, and the 
foreign producer is keen in his quest for a market. 
But, in March, simultaneously with the drop in ex- 
ports, there was a still more considerable diminution 
in imports, so that the balance of trade in favor of 
the United States was about one million dollars 
larger than in March, 1900. 

* * 

People who entertain the cheerful expectation that 
English will sometime become a universal world lan- 
guage will be encouraged by the announcement that 
the German Emperor has given orders that English 
be made a compulsory study in the German high 
schools, displacing French, which hitherto has been 
compulsory, but is now relegated to the position of 
an optional study. Without drawing too large con- 
clusions, this change has an undeniable significance. 
It means that for great industrial and colonizing 
nations, such as the Emperor wishes the Germans 
to be, a knowledge of English is more important than 
a knowledge of French. French will still be the lan- 
guage of courts and of diplomacy, but English the 
language of the markets. 

* 

The French minister of foreign affairs, M. Del- 
casse, one of the ablest diplomatists in Europe, is 
visiting St. Petersburg, and speculation is rife as to 
the object of the conferences which are taking place 
there. It is conjectured that they have some bear- 
ing on the situation in China; and it has even been 
reported that they relate to a proposal for a joint 
guarantee of a Chinese loan, to enable the Chinese 
government to pay the indemnity demanded by the 
Powers. The quid pro quo, so far as Russia is con- 
cerned, would be the ratification of the Manchurian 
agreement; but it is not clear what advantage would 
be realized by France. This report, it should be 
noticed, emanates from one of the least trustworthy 
sources, the London Mail, and, while it would be 
quite in harmony with Russian policy to get what 
she wants in Manchuria by figuring as China’s best 
friend, it is hardly likely that she would expect all 
the Powers to abandon their opposition to the Man- 
churian agreement, simply to secure a prompt pay- 


ment of the indemnity. 
* * 


Except in trade circles, and those the trade circles 
directly affected, there is not much interest in the 
question of the countervailing duty on Russian 
sugar. But itis worthy of notice that the United 
States board of general appraisers has confirmed the 
view taken by the secretary of the treasury, that the 
Russian practice of remitting on exported sugar the 
tax collected on sugar for home consumption is the 
same thing as a bounty and calls for the imposition 
of a countervailing duty by our government. This 
is the construction which the Russian government 
resented by imposing a retaliatory duty on American 
steel products. The case will now be carried to the 
courts, on appeal, and if the appraisers are sustained, 
there will be nothing for it, under the law, but. to 
maintain the duty which precipitated the Russian 


reprisals. 


‘United States of America.” 


[Continued from page 283.] 


rather than with a nation so remote that the new 
president was late to his inauguration, and people 
did not even know it for weeks, if at all. But we are 
anticipating events too rapidly. 

After the cession of the Northwest territory, the 
old congress of the confederation adopted measures 
for its government; measures so wise that they 
shaped territorial government later, and the mem- 
bers of a congress so helpless in money matters, be- 
cause of the’limitations of their powers, proved effec- 
tually their administrative abilities and the wisdom 
of their deliberations. It was Jefferson who first 
proposed that slavery should be excluded from this 
territory, and finally it was also determined that the 
“territory and all states formed from it should 
remain forever a part of this confederacy of the 
Thus the wisdom of 
these men made restrictions for the new territory 
upon the very points which led to so much dissension 
later in regard to the states. 

This was one of the last acts of the congress of 
the confederation. This union was only a “league 
of friendship” between sovereign states, for thus 
their articles of agreement especially stated, and they 
were governed or misgoverned under these articles 
from 1781 to 1789. During those years experience 
taught them some bitter and many wholesome les- 
sons, but the idea of the sovereignty of the states 
took firm hold in many parts of the country, and was 
held to tenaciously until the civil war settled the 
supremacy of the national government. During the 
convention for adopting a constitution there were 
hot discussions over this very question, many de- 
manding that the central government should con- 
tinued to be the tool of the states, while otheis de- 
manded that the people, not the state, should be the 
foundation of government. The matter was not 
settled, but a compromise was made, and then again 
a disagreement arose over the questions involved 
with slavery. Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, 
from Virginia, were strongly against slavery and the 
slave trade, but for the most part the Southerners, 
owing to industrial conditions at the South, favored 
slavery. Franklin, wise as he was merciful, argued 
that slaves weakened rather than strengthened a 
state, but again no real agreement was made, but 
various compromises were effected in order to get 
the constitution adopted by the convention. 

Finally, it was ready for the approval of the states, 
and Washington was elected by eleven of the original 
thirteen. A union was made, and before its founders 
lay the tremendous task of making it perpetual. 
Towards that end the greatest statesmen bent their 
labors, and Washington urged it upon the people in 
his Farewell Address. Strangely enough, it was a 
wonderful invention, a great blessing to mankind, 
which worked against this very purpose. For the 
cotton gin caused a great demana for slave labor, 
and the invention which made possible cheap cloth 
for the people of England and the North confirmed 
and strengthened slavery. Originally the six 
Southern states were as populous and wealthy as the 
seven of the North, but as time passed the South 
saw with increasing surprise, and even jealousy, the 
North gaining in a population which would not come 
South to compete with slave labor, and which added 
not only to the wealth of the North, but to their 
representation in congress. Controversies arose over 
the admission of new states, until finally the Mis- 
souri compromise was made. This really maintained 
peace for thirty years as far as the question of 
slavery was concerned. 

However, in Jackson’s administration, South Caro- 
lina, angered by discrimination of tariff which 
favored the North at the expense of the South, 
passed her nullification acts, which really proclaimed 
the right of a state to nullify acts of the national 
government while yet remaining in the Union. 
From state sovereignty came the right of each state 
not only to govern itself, but to interpret the con- 
stitution for itself and to withdraw if they desired 
when they found it for their interests to do so. The 


’ promptness and decision of Jackson and a change in 


the obnoxious laws returned South Carolina to her 

allegiance for over thirty years more, however. 
During this period came the Mexican war and the 

controversies which followed over the question of 
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slavery in the new territory. Again in 1850 was @ 
compromise obliged to be effected, but one so radical 
that in several ways it helped to precipitate the Civil 
war which already loomed in the distance, a coming 
event, with its dark shadows over the whole country. 
This compromise of 1850 sought to pacify the South 
on the question of the return of their runaway slaves, 
and to enforce the law of 1793, which many people 
at the North were deliberately disobeying. In 
England Lord Mansfield decided that a slave brought 
to England was freed by his arrival and residence 
there. Massachusetts contended that the principle 
held good here, and her legislature passed a statute 
making it penal to carry out the law of 1793. 
Pennsylvania also prohibited her authorities from 
taking recognition of cases of escaped slaves. 

This was practically nullifying acts of the general, 
government, just as South Carolina had done, and 
the South was prompt to complain. The abolition 
feeling grew stronger and stronger in the North, and 
under the great leaders, Garrison and Channing, so- 
cieties multiplied rapidly. The North, convinced 
of the cruelties and evils of slavery, offered to help 
the slaves. 

(They were not her cruelties or evils, and perhaps 
she could see them all the better for that reason!) 
In 1851 the people of Boston forcibly rescued a slave 
in charge of an officer, and Theodore Parker said it 
was “the most noble deed since the Boston tea 
party.” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” fanned the Northern 
indignation, and soon the troubles in Kansas and 
Nebraska roused that feeling there to the point of 
civil war, but one of short duration and involving 
those two states only. 

The Democratic party had held well together up 
to this time; many Northerners held property at the 
South and opposed as strenuously as did the South- 
erners any changes; others again felt that slavery 
was recognized by the constitution, and that it could 
not be arbitrarily abolished. Channing, indeed, 
proclaimed the duty of purchasing the slaves, recom- 
pensing justly their owners and disturbing as little 
as possible the economic conditions, but his follow- 
ing never grew very large. 

At the election of Buchanan, Fremont, a strong 
anti-slavery man, received so large a vote that the 
abolitionists were jubilant and renewed their exer- 
tions with great vigor. The famous Dred Scott de- 
cision came like a thunderbolt upon the North, and 
was hailed as a great victory by the South. But the 
indignation at a decision which practically set aside 
all compromises and made all states slave states 
roused such indignation at the North that it caused 
a split in the great Democratic party, strengthened 
the new Republican party, and made possible the 
election of Lincoln. Unfortunately, there were 
four months more of Buchanan’s administration— 
no firm, determined Jackson to cry, “The Union must 
and shall be preserved!” The Federal government 
was drifting, waiting for its leader, neglecting even 
ordinary precautions of protecting its property, and 
enforcing its rights in the states. The differences 
of opinions became irreconcilable, no appeal to the 
constitytion was possible, for the states interpreted 
for themselves. State after state “seceded.” the 
South taking the stand on their right to withdraw, 
the North vainly protesting the necessity of main- 
taining the Union. Jefferson Davis had said the 
obligation of obliging the North to obey the law lay 
with congress, and that if he could not obtain the 
rights guaranteed to him under the constitution as 
expounded by the supreme court (Dred Scott de- 
cision), his mind would be irresistibly forced to the 


‘conclusion that the constitution was a failure, and 


the Union a despotism, and that then he would be 
prepared to retire from the concern, and retire he 
did. To state that the causes of the civil war were 
the demands of the South to be protected in her 
constitutional right to own slaves, and her claim of 
the supremacy of state over nation, with the right to 
withdraw if she desired, but feebly expresses the 
truth. The scholars have small historical basis for 


the deeper study of the crisis drawing near unless it - 


is preceded by a careful review and discussion of the 
events named above, separated from the other po- 
litical events of the various administrations. They 
should stiidy it as a connected story, getting a logi- 
eal chain of events and then writing upon it. 


{Continued from page 283.] 


3. Discussion of foregoing points. Meaning of 
term “oxide.” Hydrous and anhydrous minerals. 
Wide distribution of iron compounds as coloring 
material of minerals, plants, and animals. Why 
there is so little free iron in nature. 

“Tron is heaped in mountain piles, 
And gluts the laggard forges; 
But gold flakes gleam in lone defiles, 
And lonely gorges.” —J. G. Holland. 

Corundum. Aluminum and oxygen,  Al,0O, 
(Marcon Co., N. C.). 

Emery. Al,0,Fe,0, (Chester, Mass.). 

Cleavage, hardness, colors, structure, magnet test. 
Uses of common corundum and emery for polishing 
and grinding material, and of the highly colored 
varieties of corundum for gems—ruby (red), sap- 
phire (blue), oriental topaz (yellow), oriental emer- 
ald (green), oriental amethyst (purple). 

“How from the sapphire fount, the crisped brooks 

Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold,”—Milton. 


“Now gleamed the firmament with living sapphires,” 
—Milton. 


“Of pallid pearls and rubies red as blood.”—Shakespeare. 

“The stones of it are the place of sapphires.” 

—Job xxviii.: 6. 

Quartz. Silicon and oxygen, SiO,. Opal, SiO,- 
H,0. 

1. Examine *rock crystal (Montgomery Co., 
Ark.), smoky quartz (Watson’s Pier, R. I.), rose 
quartz (Paris, Me.), *amethyst (Cape Blomidon, N. 
S.), milky quartz (Bridgewater), *ferruginous quartz 
(Bridgewater), *chaleedony (Bay of Fundy, N. §.), 
*agate (Brazil), jasper (Cape Blomidon), *flint 
(Dover, Eng.), *wood opal (Jalisco, Mex.), noveulite 
(Hot Spring Co., Ark.). Record your observations 
under the following heads:— 


Note.—Sketch the starred specimens. All may deter- 
mine the effect of heat and acid upon flint and milky 
Guartz. The exact determination of sp. gr. and heat and 
acid tests upon all of the minerals may be assigned to 
three students, who will report to the class. 

2. Study the rich assortment of cabinet speci- 
mens, which show many forms, colors, and associa- 
tions. Examine pictures and diagrams of quartz 
veins, geodes, cave and spring deposits, and flint 
nodules. What properties are common to all of the 
quartz varieties? What properties are peculiar to 
each variety? Distinguishing characteristics of 
opal? Varieties most common. Causes of varietal 
differences. Distinction betw&en phenocrystalline 
and cryptocrystalline varieties. Wide distribution 
of quartz. 

Uses (read and think about each use, illustrate 
and explain each use)—glass-making, polishing, and 
grinding material, optical instruments, filters, orna- 
ment. Items of interest. 

3. Discussion of foregoing points. Compare and 
contrast quartz with opal, fluorite, and corundum. 
Wise and foolish use of minerals for decorative pur- 
poses. Why is quartz so durable? How is it dis- 
solved in the earth? 

“And thou shalt take two onyx stones and grave on 
them the names of the children of Israel.” —Ex. xxviii.: 9. 

“And her light was like a stone most precious, even 
like a jasper stone, clear as crystal.”—Rev. xxi.: 11. 

“Fire is in the flint.”—Browning. 
“Made his arrowheads of sandstone, 
Arrowheads of chalcedony, 
Flint and jasper.”—Longfellow. 
“The heaven-hued sapphire and the opal blend 
With objects manifold.”—Shakespeare. 

Apatite. Calcium, phosphorus, and oxygen, Ca,- 
(PO,),+CaCl, or CaF, (Eganville, Ont.). 

orm, cleavage, hardness, lustre, color. Dissolve 
alittle in HCl, dilute with water, and add H,SO,. 
Meaning of the name “Apatite.” Guano. Com- 
pare and contrast apatite with fluorite and quartz. 
Teach meaning of the term “phosphate.” 

Barite. Barium sulphate, BaSO, (Hatfield, Mass.) 

Cleavage, hardness, colors, sp. gr. Recall or re- 
peat the test for sulphur (p. 7), Meaning of word 


“barite.’ Other names for the mineral. Its use 


in paint. Occurrence. 
Gypsum. Hydrous calcium sulphate, CaSO,2H,0 


(Wentworth, N. 

1. Examine massive gypsum (“plaster stone”), 
selenite, fibrous gypsum (Cape Blomidon), alabaster 
(Italy), anhydrite, plaster of Paris and plaster casts. 
Fill out a Report blank. Powder a bit of gypsum 
very finely, shake it up with two inches of water in 
a test tube, let the mixture stand until the undis- 
solved solid subsides, then add afewdrops of 
(NH,),C,0, aq. and observe the precipitate. 

2. Properties common to all the varieties. From 
these common properties select three that will en- 
able you to identify gypsum in any form. Uses— 
fertilizer, school crayon, plaster of Paris. Prepara- 
tion and uses of plaster of Paris. Occurrence of 
gypsum. 

3. Discussion of the foregoing points. Meaning 
of the term “sulphate.” Anhydrous and hydrous 
divisions. 

“Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster.”—Shakespear?, 
* Calcite. Calcium carbonate, CaCO,. 

1. Examine ordinary cleavable calcite (North 
Adams, Mass.), Iceland spar (Joplin, Mo.), dogtooth 
spar (Eng.), stalactite (Ky.), caleareous tufa, chalk 
(Dover, Eng.), marble (Rutland, Vt.), limestone 
(Tenn.), and the assortment of crystals, geodes, etc., 
from the cabinet. Fill out a Report blank. Sketch 
the peculiar forms. Measure cleavage angles with 
a hand goniometer. 

2. Properties common to all the varieties. Pe- 
culiarities of each variety. Uses—quicklime, fer- 
tilizer, glass making, flux, building material. Ex- 
amine pictures of spring and cave deposits. Dis- 
tribution of calcite varieties. Why called “calc- 
spar’? Distinguish between calcium carbonate, 
marble, and limestone. 

3. Discussion. Compare and contrast calcite 
with barite, gypsum, and fluorite. 

“The beds were of gold and silver, upon a pavement 
of red, and blue, and white marble,’’"—Bsther i.: 6. 

“Nun... . forget thyself to marble.’”’—Milton. 
“They say through patience chalk becomes a ruby stone.” 
Dolomite. Calcium magnesium carbonate, 
CaMgCO, (Bolton, Mass.). Cleavage, hardness 
colors, effect of HCl—weak and strong, cold and hot. 

Magnesite. Magnesium carbonate, MgCO, 
(Greece). Compare with dolomite point by point. 

Siderite. Iron carbonate, FeCO, (Roxbury, Ct.). 
Compare with dolomite and magnesite. Heat a 
minute particle strongly on charcoal, and when cool 
test it with a magnet. 

Malachite. Hydrous ecpper carbonate, Cu,CO,H,O 
(Bis'ee, Ariz.). Azurite. Cu,C,0,H,O (Ariz.). 
Colors, form, and structure, hardness, effect of HCl. 
Water in closed tube. 

Properties common to calcite, dolomite, magnesite, 
siderate, malachite, and azurite. Resemblance in 
composition. Call them carbonates. Select the 
properties peculiar to each of the above species of 
the class carbonates. 


“SUCH * * * 4S.” 


Editor Journal of Education: — 

Will you kindly answer the enclosed query through 
the columns of your paper: — 

In the sentence, “He invited me to his library, and 
very kindly lent me such books as I chose to read,” is 
“as” a relative pronoun, with books for its antecedent, 
or would the more preferable disposal be a subordinate 
conjunction, introducing the subordinate clause which 
modifies “such’’? I hold to the latter opinion. Am 1 
right? A Reader of the Journal. 

Biddeford, Me. 


It is very easy to secure the authority of grammarians 
for nearly every opinion that depends upon the point of 
view, but in such a case as this I fear you will not have 
the weight of authority with you. “In such a case as 
this,” “as” is clearly a relative pronoun, If it was “such 
books as these,” “as” would be a relative pronoun. _ It 
is much like it when we say “Such books as I choose.” 


Henry Thoreau once helped his father make pencils for 
a living—not a bad occupation for a taker of notes in the 
wildwood. That was many a year ago, and, strange to 
say, a great store of these excellent pencils was found 
only the other day hidden away under the ridgepole in 
the attic of the old Thoreau homestead. 
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A UNIQUE BOOK 
The Holton Primer 


By M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Salt Lake City. 


Ready in May 


It is a primer from first to last. 

Each lesson is full of life. 

It has a small and natural vocabulary. 

Each lesson is short and a logical whole. 

There are several lessons upon a subject. 

There are many action lessons. 

It is illustrated in color and finest half-tone. 

The pictures illustrate the text. (It is not 
a book of mechanical stories written 
about pictures.) 


Lights to Literature Readers 


BOOK VII. 
Edited by C, W. Frencn, 
Principal of the Hyde Park High School, 


and J. E ApAMs, 
Principal of The Goudy School, Chicago. 


THE PLAN OF THE BOOKS 


Complete literary masterpieces. 
Exact words of the authors. 
Carefully annotated. 

Portraits and biographical sketches. 


Each 272 pages, and 50 cents in price 
WHY NOT EXAMINE THEM ? 


‘have been carefully going over our large 


OUR MAPS 
Tell the Truth 


W# ILE the great nations have been 
busy the past year- revising with 
their armies the Map of the World, we 


list of school maps and globes, making the 
changes necessary to have them tell the 
exact truth. For nearly half a century our 
imprint on school maps and globes has 
been a guarantee that they were scieutifi- 
cally accurate and down-to-date. TZhzs 
guarantee is still good. We shall be glad 
to quote you introductory prices on our 
new maps and new editions. 


EVERYTHING THAT’S A MAP 


WALL MAPS 
New Outline Series 
New Physical Series Kiepert’s Physical Series 
Globe Series Kiepert’s Classical Series 
Spruner-Bretschneider Historical Series 


GLOBES 


Terrestrial Globes 
Celestial Globes 
Slated Globes 
Relief Globes 


ATLASES 


Indexed Atlas of the World 

New Universal Atlas of the World 
New Imperial Atlas of the World 
Bible Atlas 


Our new editions include the 1900 Census reforts. 


Columb’‘a Series 


Chicago 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers 


New York 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. By J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 334 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a thoroughly masterly treatise of the English 
language, how to appreciate it, and how to write it cor- 
rectly and gracefully. The author has followed no cut- 
and-dried conventional processes, He knows good, clear, 
and firm English when he sees it, and he is confident that 
he can teach young people how to write such English, 
which has induced him to write this manual for students, 

First of all, he thinks a student should not be worried 
by a large number of rules and meticulous directions, but 
rather should be helped, cheered, led confidently intc 
plain paths for the expression of his thought. He takes 
as his standard the patient mastery of the violin or 
piano, and claims that even more time and patien@e 
should be available for mastering the complexities, the 
intricacies, the subtleties, and the beauties of English. 

“A short exercise of ten lines, carefully and thoroughly 
polished, will do more for the pupil than a wordy essay 
of many pages,” is the motto of the author. “It is not 
at all necessary that the young student should work 
through all the exercises; he should select those that 
seem to be most useful for him.” 

One of the most wholesome paragraphs in the book is 
this: “Correcting exercises is the bane of the teacher’s 
profession, It paralyzes his mental powers, and granu- 
lates the fibre of his brain. To avoid this, all exercises 
should be short, and should be read aloud to the class, 
As a rule, they should be corrected there. . . . The cor- 
rection of these exercises should be made an occasion for 
lively social discussion.” 

One cannot read a dozen pages of this book at random 
Without thinking more clearly, speaking more definitely, 
writing more correctly and warmly. 


—— 


GREEK HISTORY. By Professor Heinrich Sevoboda. 
hig York: The Macmillan Company. 166 pp. Price, 
40 cents, 

This is a translation of the work of Professor Sevo- 
boda, whoge high rank among students of antiquity is 
Selt-sutficient reason for thorough reading of his works. 
lle merit of this little volume lies in its completeness. 
Beginning with the earliest civilization of Greece, it 
'reats of the various vicissitudes of her history down 19 
the present time. Sometimes the perusal of ancient 


‘\ories of war and conquest lead the reader to forget the. 


reality of it all. Here, however, the Greece of the clas- 
sical and mediaeval eras is linked with the Greece of 
‘o-lay. The phases treated include the making of the 
historical states, the rise of democracy, with economic 
changes, the wars for independence, the revolts of Thebes 


and Athens, the expansion of Macedon, etc. The discus- 
sion of the Hellenistic age deals with the conquest of 
Alexander the Great, the trouble with Rome, and final 
subjugation of Greece. Each chapter is preceded by a 
statement as to the sources of the information contained 
in it—monuments, chronicles, fragments, etc. The ap- 
pendix states concisely the conditions in Greece from the 
Roman age to the time when the country was given an 
entirely democratic constitution. 

Altogether, it is a splendid view of the field of Greek 


history. 


BIRD PORTRAITS. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. With 
Descriptive Text by Ralph Hoffman. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. (8%x12.) Illuminated cover, Full-page 
portraits of birds. 

This beok of twenty full-page portraits of birds, by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson, is the most charming bird book, 
in its way, that has ever been published. There have 
been more brilliant books, but nothing in this line has 
ever been so true to nature and so artistic. 

Mr. Seton-Thompson, like everything he does, is in- 
describable, and these full-page portraits certainly are. 
The portrait is perfect, and its setting in nature is no 
less*so. 

Mr. Hoffman’s information about each bird is as artis- 
tic and true to life as the portraits themselves. The 
tirds chosen are the song sparrow, the flicker, the brown 
thrasher, the barn swallow, the chimney swift, the king 
bird, the Baltimore oriole, the scarlet tanager, the rose- 
breasted grosbeak, the redstart, the ruby-throated hum- 


ming bird, bob-white, the goldfinch, the bluejay, the 


brown creeper, the butcher bird, the golden-crowned 
kinglet, the herring gull, and the chickadee. The pov- 
erty of language is a severe strain at such a time as this, 
when a book is so ideal that you know not how to speak 
its praise adequately, but Mr. Seton-Thompson’s work 
calls for no description, his name is all-sufficient. 


BIRD DAY: HOW TO PREPARE FOR IT. By Charles 
A. Babcock. New York and Boston: Silver, Burdett, 
& Co. Cloth. 94 pp. 

There is no question as to the founder of Bird Day. 
Superintendent Charles A. Babcock of Oil City not oniy 
had the first important day devoted to the study of birds 
in field and woods, but he was the first to make it an an- 
nual affair. It is every way fitting that the enthusiastic 
founder of the day should tell us how to celebrate Bird 
Day, and, fortunately, Mr. Babcock is specially qualified 
for this, as he is an ardent student of birds, has a fine 
literary style, is a skillful teacher, and is withal an artis- 
tic book maker. 

In this book he gives a history of the movement for 
Bird Day, and chapters on the value of birds, the de- 


struction of birds, a plan for the study of birds, sugges- 
tions on Bird Day, directions for written work, programs 
for Bird Day, the poets and the birds, objects and results 
of Bird Day, and the last half of the book is devoted to 
representative birds, each having a full-page cut. En- 
tirely aside from Bird Day, the book is well worth while 
for nature study. 


MADAME THERESE. By Erckmann-Chatrian. Edited 
by C. Fontaine, New York: American Book Company, 
“Madame Therese” is on the list of College Prepara- 

tory French recommended by the Committee of Twelve 

of the Modern Language Association of America. Pro- 
fessor Fontaine has abridged it about one-third, and the 

American Book Company has brought it out attractively. 

The language of the text particularly commends the book 

as adapted to enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary. Professor 

Fontaine recommends this book to be taken up during 

the second half of the first year or the mrst half of the 

second year. The story is of the campaign of 1793-'94, 

and has a special map of the field of the French, Aus- 

trian, and Prussian armies. 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By James M. Milne. New 
York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 384 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
This grammar presupposes a knowledge of how to 

speak and read English, and is a practical, rather than a 
theoretical, presentation of the facts of grammatical 
study. The subject matter is arranged in natural se- 
quence, no definitions nor technicalities being introduced 
until they are essential to the work in hand, After a 
full discussion of the unit sentence and expounded sen- 
tence, the author treats the individual parts of speech 
and their various functions, leaving until the last the 
analytical study, with the uses of infinitives, participles, 
connecting and independent elements. 

The appendixes state the history of the English lan- 
guage, the formation of words, root, and endings, also 
rules of prosody and special notes to teachers. Special 
attention is called to the abundance of illustrations taken 
from the best literature to emphasize the language study; 
to the reference to derivatives in such a way as to make 
easy the study of any other language; to the outlines 
following each section. Taken as a whole, this is a 


splendid guide to a proper handling and appreciation of, 


our own language, and of those upon which it depends, 


Ginn & Co. have sent out a bright little device to help 
the primary teacher in a set of Primary Picture Cards, 
These are little square cards, some with pictures, some 
with words and phrases. Here is a fine game ready for 
the children. As soon as they have learned a few words 
and the sentence form, what a range of stories they can 
make, with pictures for their stories, too! The old “‘let- 
ter game”’ is a favorite with young people, and even with 
their elders, and in this set of primary cards there is a 
chance for “lots of fun” in changing and combining, and 
drawing words from one another, and taking back and 
forth, ete., ete. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
‘New Edu ‘ation Readers’—Book Three. By A. J. Demarest and 


William H, VanSickle. Price, 40 cents. —‘“Text Book of Psychol- 
ee. oat Daniel Putnam, Price, $1.00. New York: American Book 
y. 


“E “ee yl Inductive Geography.” By Mary R. Davis and C. W. 
Deane. New York: Potter & Putnam Company. 
Civics.”’ By George Chandler. Chicago: A. Flanagan 

‘ ny. 

“A Reading Book in Irish History.” By P. W. Joyce. Price, 50 
cents. New York: Longmans, Green, & Company. 

**Cuba and the Cuban People.” By Lottie E. Jones. Danville, Ill.: 
Illinois Printing Company. 

“Essays on Number.” By Richard Dedekind. Price, 75 cents. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 

“Guzman El Bueno,”” Edited by Sylvester Primer. Price, 80 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“Arrows of the Almighty.” By Owen Johnson,—‘ Talks on 
Civics.’ By Henry Holt.—~‘‘Politics and the Moral Law.” By 
Gustav Rumelin, Price, 75 cents. New York: The Macmillan Cum- 


pany. 
“Under the Redwoods.” By Bret Harte. Price, $1.25. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 

*-Shoemaker’s Best Selections.”—(No. 26.) Price,30 cents. Phila- 
delphia: Penn Publishing «ompany. 

* Bulfinch’s Age of Chivalry.’’ Revised by Rev. J. L. Scott. Price, 
$1.25. Philadelphia: David McKay. 

“A Dictionary of Educational Biography.” By C. W. Bardeen. 
Syracuse; C. W. Bardeen. 

**The Pronunciation of 10,000 Proper Names.”’ Price, $1.00. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

“China.” By James Harrison Wilson.—‘Some Ill-used Words.” 
By Alfred Ayres. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘‘A Maryland Manor.” By Frederick Emory. Price, $1.50.— 
‘Prince Rupert.” By Cutcliffe Hyne. Price, $1.50.—‘Your Uncle 
Lew.” By C. R. Sherlock. Price, $1.50,—‘The Silver Skull.” By 
S$. R Crockett. Price, $1.50. New York: F. A. Stokes Company. 

“The Boy General.” By Elizabeth B. Custer. Price, 60 cents, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

Manual of Laboratory Physics.’”’ By H. M. Tory and F. H. 
Pitcher. Price. $200, New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

“‘Scrap-Book Recitations.”” By H.M. Soper. Frice, 25 cents, Chi- 
cago: T. 8. Denison. 

“Schiller’s Wallenstein.” Edited by Max Winkler. Price, 60 cents. 
—*The Common Sense of Commercial Arithmetic.”” By George 
Hall. Price, 60 cents, —‘Poe’s Prose Tales.”’ Price, 25 cents,——‘‘A 
History of Rome.” By G. W. Botsford. Price, $1.10.—‘“‘Great 
Masters in Painting and Sculpture.” By W.G. Waters. Price. $1.75 
—— ‘Experimental Psychology.” Instructor's Manual. By E. B 
Titchener. Price, $250. New York: The MacmilJan Company. 

*“L’art d’ Intéresser en Classe.”” By V. F. Bernard. Price, 50 cents 
—_—**Constructive Process for Learning German.” By A. Drey 
spring. Price, $1.25. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

“Springtime and Harvest.” By U.B. Sinclair, Jr. Price, $1.50. 
New York: The Sinclair Press. ; 

‘«‘Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America,” Edited by D. V. 
Thompson,—“‘Selections from Pope.” Edited by E. B. Reed, New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘Bird Portraits.” By Ernest Seton Thompson. Boston: Ginn & Co 

“A French Grammar.” By H. W. Fraser and J. Squair. Price, 
$1.12.—‘French Syntax and Composition.” By J. M. Bouvet.—— 
“Strange Peoples.” By Frederick Starr. Price, 40 cents.——"* Stories 
of Pioneer Life.” By Florence Bass. Price, 40 cents.—— Lessons 
for Little Readers.” By E. G. Regal. Price, 30 cents. Boston: D, C. 
Heath & Co, 

“The Lion’s Brood.” By Duffield Osborne. Price, $1.50.—“A 
J urney to Nature.’’ By J.P. Mowbray. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 

“Notes for Teachers on English Composition.” By G. R. Carpen- 
ter. —‘‘An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of 
England.” By E. P. Cheyney. Price, $1.40.—‘The Evolution of 
Immortality.” By S. D. McConnell. Price, $1.25.——‘‘The Writings 
of King Alfred.” By Frederic Harrison. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. . 

“Bird Day—How to Prepare for It.” By C. A. Babcock. New 
York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


hey of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 10: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, Putnam. 


May: Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati. 


June 27-29: Eastern Manual Training As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 


July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 


July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 


July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 


July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


December 27: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A teachers’ institute, under the direc- 
tion of the state department of public in-. 
struction, was held in Odd Fellows’ hall, 
Sunapee, April 30. Following was the 
program: Morning—Opening exercises; 
“Arithmetic,’’ Superintendent George H. 
Whitcher, Durham; “Geography,” Super- 
intendent Clarence A. Brodeur, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass.; “Reading,” Principal J. E. 
Klock, state normal school; “Hints to 
Teachers,’ Superintendent Channing Fol- 
som. Afternoon—‘‘How shall we improve 
our ungraded schools?” Superintendent 
Whitcher; “Spelling,” Principal Klock; 
“History,” Superintendent Brodeur. 
Evening lecture—‘‘Educational Condi- 
tions,” Superintendent Channing Folsom. 

An institute for high school teachers 
was held in the high school building, Uon- 
cord, April 26 and 27, The program was 
as follows: Friday afternoon—‘Elec- 
tives,” Principal A. E. Tuttle, high school, 
Haverhill, Mass.; “Agriculture and the 
School Teacher,” Professor Charles W. 
Burkett; “Science in the High School,” 
Dr. Lyman C. Newell, state normal 
school, Lowell, Mass. Evening lecture: 
“The Proper Service of the High School,” 
Principal Ray Greene Huling, high school, 
Cambridge, Mass. Saturday morning— 
“The Teaching of History in Secondary 
Schools,” Professor William Macdonald, 
Bowdoin College; ‘The Preparation and 
Training of High School Teachers,” rro- 
fessor Paul H. Hanus, Harvard College: 
“English,” Professor Barrett Wendell, 
Harvard College. 


CONNECTICUT. 
GLASTONBURY. A teachers’ meeting 
will be held in the academy Friday, May 
10. The program is: 9.45 a. m., devo- 
tions, conducted by Rev. F. H. Spear; 


“Elocution,’”’ Eva Crosby; contesting dec- 
lamations, pupils of district schools; ad- 
dress, Rev. George F. Waters, 2 p. m., 
“Psychology,” A. B. Morrill, New Haven; 
“The Ideal in Oral and Written Lan- 
guage,” E. H. Lane, 

PUTNAM. ‘The twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Bastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association will be held on Fri- 
day, May 10. The full program of exer- 
cises is as follows: Morning session— 
General meeting in Second Congrega- 
tional church; address of welcome, G. A. 
Hammond, chairman of board of educa- 
tion, Putnam; address, “The Training of 
the Mind,” Dr. Edward L. Thornd..xe, ad- 
jutant professor of psychology, Teachers’ 
College, New York City; address, “The 
Teacher as an Accompanist,” Dr. A. E. 
Winship, editor Journal of Education, 
Boston. Afternoon session—Primary kin- 
dergarten section in high school hall, 
presiding officer, Miss Grace Bowers, New 
London; address, “The Kindergarten 
from Different Standpoints,” Miss Caro- 
line L. Haven, School of Ethical Culture, 
New York City; address, “Teaching of 
Language and Literature to Young Chil- 
dren,” Dr. Thorndike; grammar-inter- 
mediate section in Second Congregational 


church; general subject, “The Course of 
Study in Its Relation to the Public 
Schools”; “Essentials of a Course of 


Study,” Hon. Charles D. Hine, Hartford; 
“What should the cause of study do for 
the pupil?” G. P. Phenix, Willimantic; “‘A 
Course of Study for the Ungraded School,” 
Miss C. E. Bush, Niantic; ‘Methods of 
Increasing the Power of Teachers to Use 
a Course of Study,”’ Miss Sarah J. Walter, 
Willimantic; “The Course of Study in Re- 
lation to the Demands of the Present So- 
cial and Industrial Conditions,’ Marcus 
White, New Britain. Evening session— 
General meeting in Second Congregational 
church; address, “The Education wWe- 
manded for the Free American State,” 
Charles H. Keyes, supervisor schools, 
South district, Hartford, The officers of 
the association are: President, John B. 
Stanton, Norwich; secretary and treas- 
urer, Charles C. Russell, Taftville; execu- 
tive committee, Miss Sarah J. Walter, 
Willimantic, Miss Grace Hall Bowers, 
New London. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. The Easter excursion 
trip of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
to Boston made a pleasant party. It had 
an enjoyable time and favorable weather. 
Leaving New York by the Fall River boat 
on Monday, a special car carried the party 
over the Old Colony road to Plymouth 
and other points of interest. The man- 
agement was admirable, Charles 8. Has- 
kell looking after all details personally, 
and receiving a vote of thanks from the 
company. 

NEW YORK. The commercial depart- 
ment of the New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation is to tender a complimentary 
dinner to Miles M. O’Brien, president of 
the board of education, in recognition of 
his efforts to establish the public high 
school of commerce, on May 4 at the Hotel 
Savoy. The dinner is to follow a meeting 
of the department of business education 
of the State Teachers’ Association in the 
hall of the board of education. 


MUSIC IN DEDHAM SCHOOLS. 


An exhibition of the department of music 
of the Dedham public schools was given in 
the hall of the Ames school Tuesday even- 
ing, April 23, before a large audience of 
citizens and patrons of the school. 

The program consisted of singing by 
nearly every grade, together with several 
numbers by the high school orchestra, as- 
sisted by William Dietrich Strong, pianist. 
The director of music, Samuel W. Cole, in 
his introductory remarks said that the pur- 
pose of the school music work had been 
to embrace the largest number of pupils 
in the musical studies, to teach music, and 
not noise, and to teach in school and or- 
chestra what genuine music is. Mr. Cole 
further said that what had been accom- 
plished was not only the work of the di- 
rector, but was also due to the hearty co- 
operation of parents, teachers, and pupils. 

This persistent, faithful pursuit of a 
definite purpose certainly produced splen- 
did results, as shown in the performance 
of the children. While there was a uni- 
formity of excellence, each class showed 
in its own way the work appropriate to 
the grade and age of the children, and de- 
lighted those who listened to them. 

Much favorable comment was made on 
the sweet and beautiful quality of the 
children’s voices and the excellent work of 
the orchestra. 


«Crying for 
the Moon” 


Has become a pro- 
verbial phrase to ex- 
press the futility of 
mere desire. There 
are a great many peo- 
ple who think 

less to hope tor health as to cry for the 
Ther have tried many medicines 
and many doctors, but all in vain. 

A great many hopeless men and women 
have been cured by the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery; people with 
obstinate coughs, bleeding tungs, night- 
sweats and other symptoms of disease 
which if neglected or unskillfully treated 
find a fatal termination in consumption. 

"Golden Medical Discovery” has a won- 
derful healing power. It increases the 
nutrition of the body, and so gives strength 
to throw off disease. It cleanses the blood 
from poisonous impurities and enriches it 
with the red corpuscles of health, It is 
not a stimulant, but a strength giving medi- 
cine. It contains no alcohol, neither opium, 
cocaine, nor any other narcotic. - 

Sometimes the extra profit paid by 
inferior medicines tempts the dealer to 
offer a substitute as “just as good” as “Dis- 
covery.” If you are convinced that “Dis- 
covery” will cure you accept nothing else. 

«I was in poor health when I commenced 
taking Dr. Pierce’s medicine,” writes Mr, Elmer 
Lawler, of Volga, Jefferson Co,, Indiana, “I 
had stomach, kidney, heart, and lung trouble. 
Was not able to do any work. I had a severe 
cough and hemorrhage of the lungs, but after 
using your medicine a while I commenced to 

in in strength and flesh, and stopped cough- 
a right away. Took about six bottles of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ then, and last 
spring I had Grippe, and it settled on my lungs, 
leaving me with a severe cough. I had the 
doctor, but he didn’t seem to help me any; so 
I commenced your med- 
icine again and took 
three or four bottles of 
the ‘ Discovery’ and two 
vials of Dr. Pierce’s Pel- 
lets, and that straight- 
ened me up. I feel like 
a different person. I 
gladly recommend your 
medicine to all suffer- 
ers, for I know it cured 
me.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets cure con- 
stipation by curing its 
cause. 


EPWORTH LEAGUE AND YELLOW- 
STONE PARK. 


Facts like these talk, and if you con- 
template taking advantage of the low Ep- 
worth League rates to-San Francisco next 
July, $59 Chicago back to Chicago via 
either Ocean or Shasta route from San 
Francisco to Portland, you are entitled to 
know that on a similar occasion three 
years ago ninety-five per cent. of the 
Christian Endeavorers, returning by way 
of Portland, used the Northern Pacific 
railway, and more than half this number 
visited Yellowstone park, which 1s 
reached by rail from Livingston, Mont.— 
a point on the main line of the N. P. R, 
less than two hours’ ride by rail from 
Cinnabar, at the entrance to the park. 

This is the railway that runs the 
famous “North Coast Limited’’—the 
crack train of the Northwest. Send to 
Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., or C. EB. 
Foster, 279 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., for an Epworth League map folder, 
and decide for yourself as to the route you 
will use. 


SCHOOL PADS AND PAPER. 


The American Pad and Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., with New York 


office at 325 Broadway, has a line of 
Imperial school paper—begging pardon 
of anti-Imperialists—which challenges 
comparison with any other line of 
school paper. Their line of block pads 
and tablets for both ink and pencil use 
will bear the closest inspection as to 
quality and price. The same is true of 
their composition books, students’ note- 
books, stenographers’ notebooks, and 
typewriting paper. 

Their twenty years of manufacturing 
and selling school stationery, their im- 
mense manufacturing plant, the close 
attention given to this specialty, and 
their satisfaction with one profit for 
both manufacturing and jobbing enables 
them to serve the schools excellently 
well. 


MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ C.UB. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE ADDRESSES. 


The March meeting (semi-annual) of 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club at Ann 
Arbor was largely attended, The papers 
read were: ‘“‘How should the history of 
the Roman empire be studied in schools?” 
by Professor Charles H. Haskins, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; ‘‘What the Teacher of 
American History Should Be and Do,” by 
Professor George Knight, State Univer- 
sity of Ohio; ‘‘History in Stone and Can- 
vas,” by Professor Lucy M. Salmon, Vas- 
sar College. 

It was decided in the business session 
to change the general fall meeting of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club to a Principals’ 
Round Table. 

Officers were elected for the coming 
year as follows: President, A. J. Voliand 
of Grand Rapids; vice-president, Profes- 
sor Julia A. King of the Michigan Normal 
College; secretary, Superintqgndent H. M. 
Slawson of Ann Arbor; treasurer, Prin- 
cipal R. S. Garwood; executive commit- 
tee, C. F. Adams of Detroit and Principa! 
R. B. Way of West Saginaw. 

Professor Charles H. Haskins of the 
University of Wisconsin advocated a more 
careful consideration «of the periods before 
and following the time of the Caesars and 
the “good emperors.” 

Professor George Knight told of the 
necessity for good teachers, and suggested 
some characteristics of the ideal teacher. 
A change has been going on in the atti- 
tude of educationalists toward history, 
and now it has an established place in 
secondary schools. 

During the same time that the change 
has been in progress there has been a 
marked improvement—almost a _ revolu- 
tion—in the quality and character of the 
text-books on the subject in its various 
branches, for we are now having text 
books written by trained nistorical 
scholars in the place of books compiled by 


‘professional literary hacks. 


The type of teacher has improved 
greatly in the last twenty years, but 
“there are still scores of communities and 
schools where it is held that anybody can 
teach this subject, with the usual result 
that nobody does teach it, though some 
one goes through the form of conducting 
a class over, not through, the subject.’ 

In seeking briefly to direct attention to 
the personality and the activity of the 
teacher of American history, we may 
start with the premise—which fortunately 


no longer stands open to question—that 
the purpose of the study of American his- 
tory is not the acquisition of facts, nor 
does its value lie in the knowledge of 
facts as such; but its purpose and its 
value are in the power to apply and to use 
these facts, to trace fact back to cause and 
consequence back to fact, to recognize, 
identify, and group like causes, similar 
facts, and analogous results. American 
history and any other history cannot be 
memorized; it must be analyzed with its 
causes, facts, fortes, principles; it cannot 
be recited, it must be discussed. 

The personality, of the teacher is most 
important in teaching history. Mental 
and temperamental traits and habits 
count for more. Success in teaching is not 
notoriety, promotion, or reputation; but 
is “measured by the kind and amount of 
knowledge and power which the pupils 
have acquired as the result of the teach- 
er’s labors,” 

The teacher must be morally, intel- 
lectually, and politically honest. He 
must be an advocate only of that which 
has been proved. He may be a partisan 
only of that which is irrefutable. He 
must be of those who know no retaincr 
except in behalf of the truth. 

Professor Lucy M. Salmon of Vassar 
College spoke of “History in Stone and 
Canvas.” She remembered that the man- 
ner of teaching history has passed 
through three distinct stages in the past 
twenty-five years. 

Are we right in believing that we have 
entered on a third period characterized by 
these three controlling ideas. that the 
text-book is indispensable in the teaching 
of history when used as a servant, and not 
as a master; that history cannot be re- 
constructed in the classroom through the 
use of the sources by immature students 
or even by expert teachers; that an intel- 
ligent, well-trained teacher, with a knowl- 
edge of history, a sympathetic love for it, 
and a clear idea of what he is attempting 
to accomplish through the instruction he 
gives is more potent in securing good re- 
sults than is any method, however perfect 
in itself, without the master hana be- 
hind it. 

The writing of history has also passed 
through somewhat similar changes. 'irst 
the historian took facts at face vaiue; 


[Continued on page 289,] 
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HOI SKOLASTIKOI. —ADDRESS OF EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. — 
BISHOP POTTER’S LETTER. 


Hoi Skolastikoi had Edmund Clarence 
Stedman as the guest of honor at its 
fifth annual dinner on April 27 at the 
Savoy. Thomas W. Churchill of the 
Harlem evening high school presided 
and acted as toastmaster. The toasts 

ere as follows.— 
whe Poet in America,” Hamilton W. 
Mabie; “Our Public Schools,” Hon, 
Miles M. O’Brien; poem, “The Poet,” 
John Jerome Rooney; “Pretaerita,” Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman; “When a New 
Book Comes Out, I Read an Old One,” 
Francis W. Halsey; “The Teacher and 
His Relation to the Municipality,” Hon, 
John Whalen; “The Test of the 
Teacher,” Dr. W. L. Ettinger. 

Mr. Stedman, when he rose to speak, 
received a most cordial greeting. He 
said in part: ‘Despite the good report, 
the gracious words with which I am pre- 
sented to you, do not believe for a 
moment that my position as the guest 
of ‘Hoi Skolastikoi’ is not worth far 
more to me than it possibly can be to 
this cultured assemblage of New York 
educators—my generous hosts,... In 
simple truth, no welcome could be worth 
more, or more delicately conceived, than 
this one tendered by you at your annual 
feast. 

“Our imperial city, gentlemen, has 
been building up its present school sys- 
tem for more than fifty years. There is 
no other city where the field is so vast, 


and with problems so heterogeneous; . 


no other where the outcome of such pa- 
tient, unselfish labor as yours can be so 
far-reaching; none more stimulating to 
persistence—none requiring so much 
wisdom and zeal, There is not alone 
the training of our native steck. Here, 
at the gates of the ocean, we have to re- 
ceive thousands of the poor and igno- 
rant of all foreign races, to give them 
health, and cleanliness, and courage, so 
to teach their boys and girls as to make 
them all that Americans of the new 
generation should be,—fit to go where 
they choose throughout the land. Your 
task is arduous indeed; it is one in 
which you should be sustained by all the 
resources of the city and state. And 
you will be so sustained, in proportion 
as you realize the dignity and strength 
of your guild, and, binding yourselves 
together, make your professional suc- 
cess, your public demonstrations con- 
stantly effective. 

There are conditions on the practical 
side of your own school work which 
bring me, like other New Yorkers in 
active pursuits, constantly in touch with 
you. Just as our wives and house- 
keepers declare that they keep training 
schools in our homes for inexperienced 
servants, so every business man, every 
professional man is supplying post- 
graduate courses for the boys and girls 
you send out from the public schools, 
We can’t avoid some knowledge of what 
they have learned, or have not learned, 
as we try to break them in to our needs 
and their chosen vocations. I may al- 
most say that the office boy is the test 
of the public schools. Nearly every 
merchant, lawyer, banker has one such 
at his elbow for his instant service and 
errands—and for assistance in the pri- 
mary bookkeeping. First and last, 1 
have had at least a score, a new one 
coming when his predecessor advanced 
in age and ability. The most of these 
chaps, I am bound to say, have turned 
out well, and more than one of them 
how is a successful man—with more 
means at his command and more em- 
ployees than I, once forced to have him 
as a kind of private pupil, have ever 
called my own. I am also bound to 
State that nine-tenths of these boys 
have come to me—and what employer 
will not also make the same report— 
Straight from the public schools, with 
characteristics, varying according to 
their respective wits and origins, that 
for a time have been sure to call upon 
one’s reserves of patience or profanity— 
as the case may be. I found almost 
every one of these lads to possess some 
knowledge of arithmetic, and quick in 
getting hold of figures and bookkeeping. 
That is good and needful. But scarcely 
One of them has had a clearly formed 
handwriting. Few of them have been 
fven tolerable spellers, Lastly, and 
Surely most important, only those from 
the nicest households have shown any 
Consciousness of their extraordinary 


Proficieney in wrong pronunciation, bad 
srammar, and command of slang. Now, 
't is very hard, in our heterogeneous 
City, to do away with this kind of pro- 
telency in a boy after the age at which 

® leaves the public school, 


Curiously 


enough, I have found that many of my 
boys have spent a good deal of time 
upon side fads, and have a few vague 
ideas about arts, ologies, and so-called 
studies, that might serve as electives in 
a seminary or collegiate course. 

“Now I realize the charm and use of 
object teaching in the kindergarten and 
schools for manual training, and schools 
of design are among our greatest gains; 
nor will you, I believe, think me insen- 
sible to the sweet influences of art and 
beauty, or to any manifestations of the 
ideal. But surely the first thing to do, 
in a limited term of study, is to give a 
youth the one equipment, the one in- 
strument through which, as he grows 
older, he can make for himself, make 
sure that all these things shall be added. 
That equipment, that instrument—of 
this I make no doubt—is the correct 
knowledge, the practical mastery of 
language; and this means, in America, 
first, and last, and always, of our own 
peerless, inclusive, expressive, world- 
pervading English tongue, This gives 
your pupil his own master-key to the 
entrances by which all kinds of knowl- 
edge can be obtained in later life, 
Here, again, I fear you must bear with 
my heresy. Through his facility and 
love for reading he will speedily give 
himself a broader education, as the best 
and oldest of us still do daily, with the 
aid of what is printed in books, maga- 
zines, digests, and the press at large— 
the last-named, for all its abuses, sup- 
plying at this moment the most effec- 
tive curriculum of public instruction the 
world has ever known. I trust that the 
honorable president of the board of edu- 
cation, whose presence here to-night 
adds authority to your gathering, will 
absolve me from any attempt to take a 
hand in the duties of his high office, 
But, for my part, if I were—not king— 
but with power to determine the bent of 
our public school instruction, I should 
pay extreme respect to the ancestral 
doctrine of the “three R’s,” reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; and should add 
to them an “S,” the practice of correct 
speaking—for there is truth in rare Ben 
Jonson’s opening definition of English 
grammar: ‘It is the art and practice of 
speaking the English language cor- 
rectly.’ This art, and that of spelling 
and writing correctly, must be acquired, 
like any other technical facility, in the 
‘growing years.’ To master them in 
late adolescance has proved just as hard 
at Oxford as at Columbia.” 

Bishop Potter, in a letter expressing 
regret at his inability to be present, 
said: “No, I am sorry to say I cannot 
accept your kind invitation to meet your 
associates of ‘Hoi Skolastikoi’ at dinner 
on the 27th prox., as I shall be pre- 
vented by an imperative official engage- 
ment, But I am glad to have the op- 
portunity of expressing my keen per- 
sonal interest in the work of the teach- 
ers of the New York public schools, of. 
the quality and character of which our 
citizens know too little. A recent visit 
to a public school in the northeastern 
part of the city was to me a most de- 
lightful revelation; and the singular ex- 
cellence of all that I saw and heard, its 
intelligence, its refinement, and its sym- 
pathetic quality, gave me a new sense 
of the services which our public school 
teachers are rendering. It is not credit- 
able to the people of New York that 
they know so little of their public 
schools; that they visit them so rarely, 
and that those who are doing this ad- 
mirable work have so small a share of 
their sympathy and interest. May all 
best blessings attend and crown their 
work.” 


ALL SCHOOLS 


which wish to give their pupils 


THD 


should supply them with 


Imperial School Papers 


made by the 


American Pad & Paper Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS, 


Summer ‘Tours, 


Going abroad for a bicycle trip? Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


EUROPEAN PASSAGE. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE. 


One of the mest comfortable and moderate 
Regular ser- 
vice to Rotterdam via Boulogne (France), 34 
Immense, new Twin-screw 


priced routes to the Continent. 


hours from Paris. 
Steamers. 


LEYLAND LINE. 
Boston to Liverpool Weekly. 
Intermediate rates, $45 and up. First cabin 
only. New and immense steamships; among 
the largest of the new vessels sailing from 
Boston. Accommodations on upper decks. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Passenger Agents, 


Travelers should use the Adams Cable Codex, a 
cipher code for circulation among travelers. 


115 State St., Boston, Mass, 


ENGLAND; 
GERMANY, 


EUROPE 


Address 


Small Select Party of Ladies Sailing JUNE 19. 
FRANCE, 


SWITZERLAND, 
BELGIUM. 


ITALY, 
HOLLAND, 


MISS H, M. BARBOUR, 81 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Our regular long Summer Tour to Europe sails June 22d, and visits ENGLAND, 


HOLLAND, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, and LONDON. 
Se d for illustrated circulars. 


eave July 3d and August 10th. 


Shorter Tours 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Art Galleries. Send for full 


escriptive circular to 


WALTER S. GOODNOUGH, 267 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EUROPE 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
Offers SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS to TEACHERS, 
Limited Parties and Special Tours. 


Cathedral Tour, Music Tour, Art Tours, General 
Tours. For descriptive circulars address above, 
ar 181 Adelaide Ave., Providence, R. 1. 


DELIGHTFUL VACATION TOURS. Sail July 3. 

Very Attractive, Moderate Cost, Limited Numbers. 

Belgium, Germany, Switzerlanu, 11 ALY, Austrian Tyrol, 

France, England, Scotland. Special attention given to 
AAADADAAAAD 


Nova Scotia Tours. 


Personally conducted. Eighth season, July and 
August. Delightful parties of pleasant people, 
with whom you will feei the ‘*comrade- 
ship” of travel, Will visit the scenes of 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

The itineraries will be so arranged as to avoid 
rush and hurry, and provide rest for tired brain- 
workers. Address, with 2c stamp, 

Associate Editor of EDUCATION, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW CENTURY 


Vacation Excursion 


Scotland, England, Ireland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, 


JULY-AUGUST, 1901. 


Party organized and accompanied by Rev. Dr. A. Z. 
CONRAD, 772 Main St., Worcester. Mass. Write Dr. 


Conrad for Program Book. $250 and Upwards, 


Au? 4} Buffalo ana Niagara. 


¢ Personally conducted by one of the Managers. 

* Send for circulars, or call. 

PARKER & MORSE, 
27 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS' CLUB. 


(Continued from page 288.] 


then the historical critic came to piace 
emphasis on manuscripts; at present both 
printed and manuscript records have a 
value, and every course is made use of— 
“the geologist, the geographer, the topog- 
rapher, and the philologist all contribute 
to his stores; tradition and folklore he 
lays under contribution; he examines the 
records engraved with a tool on stone or 
metal, or written with a pen on parch- 
ment, or printed from type upon the 
printed page; he studies the fossil foot- 
prints of previous ages in architecture, 
sculpture, casts, paintings, and mosaics; 
he studies them through coins, medals, 
seals, heraldic emblems, gems and 
cameos; through illuminated manuscripts, 
tapestry, armor, wood carving, and wood 
inlaying, and in all the multiform ways in 
which the complex life of the past has ex- 
pressed itself.” 

Every change in the method of writing 
history is followed by a corresponding 
change in the method of teaching. «here 
are two kinds of material for a teacher to 
use—a literary record and a monumental 
record. Both literature and art tell the 
same story. Both history and art of the 
past were full of useless detail; to-day 
both are concerned with fundamental de- 
tails. ; 

If to-day the control of both art and lit- 
erature has passed from the hands of the 


church and the state into that of private 
individuals, or of private corporations, the 
methods employed by each have not 
changed, Contemporaneous history is re- 
corded with equally telling power by the 
editorial and the cartoon—the Tweed ring 
was overthrown by the pencil of Thomas 
Nast, and the Tammany of to-day may 
well fear the pencils of the caricaturisis 
of the daily press. In the decoration of 
the great municipal buildings and public 
libraries of the day artists find the sub- 
jects for their brushes in the great events 
of history or tradition that have been in- 
separably connected with civic life. 


Manual Training 


Teacher desires a position. Superior training 
and excellent qualifications. Able to organize 
and equip completely a manual training depart- 
ment. Address 

H. C. W., 


Journal of Education, Boston. 


EACHERS WANTED 
for WESTERN NORIIAL SCHOOLS, 


Reading (man or woman): College graduate, with 
special training ; Normal School experience in 
teaching; salary, $1.000. 

Manual Training (man): College gradute; to 
teach wood-work, Sloyd, clay-modeling, and draw- 
ing; salary, $1,000 — $1,200. 

Critic for Grammar grades (man or womaD): Col- 
lege and Normal as a critic 

her; salar, 800 — $1.000. 


marl14-4teow 2-A BEACON ST., BOSTON, 


PERSONAL 


MAGNETISM. 


“The iron hand in the velvet glove.” 


Our two courses in Psycho-physics develop a high degree of Personal Magnetism, that 
subtle power so essential to Success in business, in a profession, and in all social relationships. 

A knowledge of Psycho-physics also results in self-control, mental poise, mastery of de- 
tail, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. 


Correspondence classes and private instruction. 


Free lectures every Saturday at 3 P. M., 


published in the Boston Times. Register in advance for attendance. Send for terms. 
THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Epwin C. MERRILL, President. 


201 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
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There is some Satisfaction, 


after 19 years’ dealings with Boards of Education, to be 


able to receive, last month, such Hearty, Unso.icrreD COMMENDATION :— 


“It is a pleasure to state to you how much satisfaction your 
Book Covers give us. We are better pleased with them now than 
we were six years ago, when we began to use them.” 


OR,— 


“We have used the Holden Book Covers and Repairing Material for many years in 


our schools. 


We have tried other covers, but find nothing that compares in Hase of sk 


Adjustment, Quality of Paper. and Lasting Qualities with the Holden Book Covers. 
‘“‘The Holden Cover is the most economical cover we have ever used.” 


Just give the * Hulden System for Preserving Books” 
You will notice a...... 


a trial. 


Samples Free. 
P. O. Box 643. 


Saving in the Annual Appropriations, 
Saving in the Books, and 
Cleanliness Promoted in the Schoolroom. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Long Distance Tel. 2271. C. F, HAMMETT, Pres. 


HAMMETT 
School Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS, 
BLACKBOARDS | LIQUID SLATING 


of Wood, Cloth, Slate, for Blackboard 
Hyloplate, and Paper. Repairing. 


DEALERS IN — 


Every Article needed in any department of 
School Work. 


Correspondence solicited. 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—‘‘Aguinaldo’s Capture and the Philip- 
pine Commission” is the title of the lead- 
ing article in the May Forum. A timely 
paper by Prince Kropotkin on “The Rus- 
sians in Manchuria” casts grave doubt 
upon the wisdom of the expansionist 


policy of the czar’s government. Profes- 
sor Theodore S. Woolsey offers several 
practical suggestions in discussing the 
value of “Bonds of Foreign Governments 
as American Investments.” Professor 
Arlo Bates presents “The Negative Side 
of Modern Athletics’”—a protest against 
excessive devotion to sports. The story 
of “How London Was Saved,” as told by 
John Martin, points a moral for municipal 
reformers in this country. Under the 
somewhat revolutionary title, “The 
Spoiled Parent,” Wilbur Larremore ex- 
pounds the doctrine that the duty of filial 
obedience has its limitations, at any rate, 
in the case of children of adult years. 
Professor W. S. Scarborough writes on 
“The Negro and Our New Possessions.” 
Hon. Charles Denby contributes a bright 
and instructive account of “Some Chinese 
Traits.” The connection between 
“Bryanism and Jeffersonian Democracy” 
is traced by Albert Watkins. W. H. 
Hobbs, writing on “Art as the Handmaid 
of Literature,” treats especially of the re- 
cent movement toward the collaboration 
of author and artist in the illustration of 
books and magazines. This number also 


contains articles on “A New Class of 
Labor in the South,” by Mrs, Beck Ellis; 
“Sheep and the Forests,”’ by E. V. Wilcox; 
and “The Latest Stage of Library Devel- 
opment,” by E. I. Antrim. 


—Professor Hugo Munsterberg con- 
tributes to the May Atlantic a radical and 
searching article on ‘‘Productive Scholar- 
ship in America,” showing what has been 
accomplished here, and how much is yet 
lacking to make the American scholars 


become scholastic producers in the Euro- 
pean sense. Albert S, Cook discusses 
“The Teaching of English,’ believing 
that it has been too much neglected in 
favor of the classics, and holding that a 
thorough knowledge of it is one of the 
greatest essentials of sound learning. 
Novel readers will hail with delight Mary 
Johnston in her new romance, ‘“‘Audrey’’: 
W. G. Brown treats with great power the 
former “invisible empire’ of “The Ku 
Klux Movement’; J. D. Logan exalts 
“American Prose Style’; and J. D. Das- 
kam discusses “The Distinction of Our 
Poetry,” and looks for the coming poct. 
Edmund Gosse describes the life and 
character of the late bishop of London: 
Bradford Torrey describes a spring visic 
to Moosilauke; ‘‘The Tory Lover’ con- 
tinues to enchant and puzzle the readers; 
Robert Herrick and Will Payne contribute 
short stories. 


—The Century for May is a travel num- 
ber. Without leaving his fireside—or 
window seat—the reader may voyage in 
imagination from China to Nepaul, from 
Asia Minor to Italy, and from France to 
America by way of England, We “Break- 
fast in Naples” with Mary Uda-Scott; 
France is brought before the eye by .wo 
contributors—Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
and Stoddard Dewey; ‘Out-of-the-Way 


Flushing, Michigan, 


Offers instraction in any subject by corre- 
spoudence,and conducts examinations lead- 
ing to all degrees for non resident students. 
Write today,inc osing stamp forinformation 


EASILY READ 


QUICKLY LEARNED 


RAPIDLY WRITTEN 


Barnes’ Typewriting Instructors 


Most Carefully Prepared— Referred to as Authority by Teachers all over the United States 


ll the essentiat« of the art y 
and SUCCESSIULLY 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
Barnes’ Abridged Instructor. 


Contains Fingered Exercises, Model Letters, Legal Forms, Tabulated Work, 


Manifolding, Ete. 


Barnes’ Special Typewriting Instructor. 


Contains Additional Exercises, Mechanism of the Typewriter, Office Directions, 
Spelling Drills, Ete. 


Barnes’ Complete Typewriting Instructor. Price, postpaid, $1 50 


Is also a Manual of Business Correspondence, a B ¥ 
porter’s Word Book, an excellent Dictation 


Cablegrams, Rules for Punct uation, 


Price, postpaid, : : : $0.50 


Price, postpaid, $1.10 


BENN PITMAN PHONOGRAPHY. 25 Per Cent. Time Saved! 


PRICE, 
81.25. 


ARTHUR J. BARNES, Publisher, Century Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Places in the Orient” are picturesquely 
described, in separate sketches, by Mrs. 
Lockwood de Forest, Marion M. Pope, and 
V. C. Scott O’Connor; Professor A. L. 
Frothingham, Jr., writes of ‘““A Recovered 
City of Alexander the Great”; Fanny 
Corbett Hays tells of missionary experi- 
ences in China; Charles Battell Loomis 
makes us acquainted with some more 
“Americans Abroad”; and Robert T. riill, 
in “The Broken Necklace” (the Antillear 
islands chain), directs attention to a 
timely “lesson in the government of dis- 
tant colonies.”” Among the short stories 
are: “A Japanese Illusion,” by Virginia 
Ball, and a good, old-fashioned tenement- 
house tale, by Jacob Riis, Many things 
are left unnoted in this brief summary, 
but enough has been said to show che 
wide range of the number. 


—A leading feature of the Chautauquan 
for May is an illustrated article describing 
“The Primitive Industrial Civilization of 
China.” Reasons for the industrial con- 
ditions which prevail in the Chinese em- 
pire are clearly set forth in surprising de- 
tail, and a number of remarkable oppor- 
tunities for American manufacturers are 
pointed out. Both text and illustrations 
have been furnished by Guy Morrison 
Walker, whose contributions to American 
periodicals have contained the best cur- 
rent presentation of the factors involved 
in Chinese problems. Martelle Elliott, 
head mistress of the high school at 
Poona, India, contributes a description of 
the curious “Hindu Beliefs About the 
World and Heavenly Bodies.” Professor 
Andrew Baumgartner of the Zurich pub- 
lic schoois presents a graphic statement 
of “How Children Are Educated in Swit- 
zerland.” The May installment of “A 
Reading Journey in the Orient’ comes 
from the highest of authorities, Rufus B. 
Richardson, head of the Americal Classi- 
cal school at Athens. Under the title 
“Attica, Boeotia, and Corinth,” he fur- 
nishes an account of many of the wonder- 
ful discoveries in which he has had a part, 
and the article is profusely illustrated 
with original photographs, A large part 
of the C. L. S. C. Round Table is taken 
up by reports of “How Chautauqua Cir- 
cles Have Promoted Public Libraries’ in 
all parts of the United States. 


—‘The Sport of the Gods” is the negro 
race, so says Paul Laurence Dunbar in his 
powerful novel by that name published 
this month in the New Lippincott Maga- 
zine. Since “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” no 
stronger arraignment of the conditions 
which limit the blacks in this country has 
been penned. The young colored author 
mounts into a high place with this story 
as his stepping-stone. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Piano Musie Magazine; terms, $1.00 a year. 


Philadel phia. 

for May; terms, $4.00 
tow for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
for May; terms, $2.50 a year. 
vor Forum for May; terms, $3.00 a year. New 


Frank Leslie's Topular Monthly for 


May; 
terms, $1.00a year. New York. " 


REDUCED RATE. 

The New England and Trunk Line Pas- 
senger Associations have tendered to the 
Cornell University summer session, July 5 
to August 16, 1901, reduced excursion 
rates of one and one-third fares for the 
round trip on the certificate plan. The 
excursion rate to Buffalo and the Pan- 
American exposition from Ithaca is $3, 
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«Such a Noise!” 


The mother says to herself sometimes. 
“I can hardly endure it.” Then a chill 
creeps over her as she thinks of the aw- 
ful silence which falls upon the home 
when children are taken away, and she 
is glad her children are hardy of body 
ant lusty of 

When a child does not enjoy noisy 
sports and games there is something 
wrong, and that something will often be 
found to be a lack of nutrition adequate 
to the needs of youth and growth. The 
stomach is “weak,” digestion is imper- 
fect, and so the nourishment of the body 
is inadequate. 

In such cases Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discovery works wonders. It 
changes puny, fretful children into 
healthy, happy ee and boys. The 
process by which this change is ac- 
complished is strictly along the lines 
marked by Nature. All growth and 
strength come from food when it has 
been digested, converted into nutrition 
and assimilated. “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery” cures diseases of the stomach 
and other organs of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and so enables the body to obtain 
without loss or waste the benefit of the 
nutrition provided in food. The “Dis- 
covery” contains no alcohol and is en- 
tirely free from opium, cocaine and all 
other narcotics, 


A Wonderful Thing. 


*I have been thinking of writing to you for 
some time,™writes Mrs. W. D. Benson, of Max- 
ton, Robeson Co., N. C., *to let you know what 
a wonderful thing Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery did for my little boy. He was taken 
with indigestion when lie was a year and a halt 
old and he was under the doctor’s treatment for 
five long years. We spent all we made for doc- 
tor’s bills, and it did no good. He could eat only 
a little milk and cracker, and some times even 
this would make him sick. He could not sit up 
all day, and I gave up all hope of his ever get- 
ting any better. Three years ago I found one of 
your books, and on looking it over one day I 
noticed Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
recommended for indigestion. We bought some 
and gave it to our boy. He had been treated 
at Hoods by a good doctor and at Bennetts- 
ville, S$. C., and at Currie and Lumberton and 
Maxton, and was only relieved for a short time. 
We gave him two bottles of Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discovery and it cured him. He is well 
as can be aud can eat anything that he wants 
and it does not hurt him. He has not been sick 
a day since and it has been three years since he 
took your medicine.” 


A Thankful Mother. 


«I have felt it my duty for a long time,” writes 
Mrs. Mollie Jones, of Gap, Comanche Co., Texas, 
“to tell you of the wonderful cure effected by 

our ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Pleasant 
Pellets in the case of our little boy, now nearly 
seven years old. When he was two months old 
he was taken with La Grippe, and it settled on 
his lungs aud in his throat. . His tonsils en- 
larged, and when he was two years old we had 
the doctor operate on them. Then we had the 
doctor take his tonsils out and he made bad 
work of it. If he went in the wind he would 
be sick, and we tried everything we could hear 
of and consulted every physician we saw, but 
they did not know what to do. When he was 
nearly six years old (in October, 1898) he was 
worse than ever, and I could not rest for being 
so uneasy about him. He was our fourth boy 
(the other three were dead), and it seemed to 
me that if he died I had could net bear it. I 
would go to sleep cry ng and begging God to 
spare him, Well, I could see he was getting so 
much worse; he was just as poor as he could be, 
and his kidneys had been troublesome all his 
life. I had read a book about Dr. Pierce’s medi- 
cine. It seemed to me that this was the very 
medicine we wanted, and I told my husband 
that if ne would buy some of Dr. Pierce’s med- 
icine I felt almost sure it would help our boy. 
He sent and got some and we commenced with 
the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ on Friday 
night, and with the ‘ Pellets’ the next morning. 
We gave him your medicine three times a day 
and by Sunday he was able to play, and in one 
month from the time he commenced taking it 
he had gained six pounds and his cough was all 

one. He has not coughed any since, and he 

on’t take cold any more than the rest of us. 
He goes about like the rest of the children and 
Plays in the cold amd hot weather.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser in paper covers is sent free on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing omly. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


— For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear, 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning 


love. 
—Robert Browning. 
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Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. AN A Y 
New Education Readers (Book 3.) ....- Demarest & Sickle American Book Co., N. ¥. .40 Boonville, N. Y.—Our must secure an ex- 
Text-Book of Davis & 1.00 | perienced teacher to complete the year’s work. Can you suggest a suitable person? Salary $10 to $18 
Elementary Inductive Geography avis Dapee Potter & Putnam Co, ” _— per week, probably about $12.—Principal W. 7. Couver April 3, 1901 
Arrows of the Almighty Johnson The Macmillan Company ‘+ Telegraph To ould you finish tte year, Boonville, "Oneida county, training class, twelve dollars? 
_ yn A, Fee ort se 
Politics and the Moral Law ...ceeeccercsesteeeeerees Rumelin “ “6 “ id 15 elegram.—Will go to Boonville soon as needed Write at F M Fi 
Notes for Teachers of English Composition........ Carpenter “ “a “ Telegram,.—Evel Sate 
Evening Talks......-+++sserecereceee seeeeeerereeeens oag . Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. tance Telephone.—Send Miss Feek, to begin en 
legram. —Begin work at Boonville Monday morning.—To Miss Feek, A 6. 
nder the Redwoods. .........++++ 
A Reading Book in Irish History.....++++++++++ee0 Joyce Longmans. Green, & Co.. N.Y. .50 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Faneuil Hall and Faneuil Ha ALKket.... eecceeeee rown e epard, oston. 
The Pronunciation of 10,000 Proper Names..... ... Mackey Dodd, Mead, & Co., N.Y. 1,00 Oar s O d ucation an d ) upe rintendents 
German Life in Fatnem's Sons, Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
A Dictionary of Educational Biography............ arceen . W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. —— 
Essays on Number +00 Dedekind Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. .75 TEACH E RS’ co OPE RATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Bulfinch’s Age of Fable..............- Scott ;Ed.] David McKay, Philadelphia. 1.25 Established 17 years. 136 Audi * ‘ 
Shoemaker’s Best Selections (No 26.). Shoemaker Penn Publishing Co.,  “ 30 | _ Positions filled, 4.000. | torium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Cuba and the Cuban People........... Jones Illinois Printing Co., Danville. —— 


FISHER 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Rooms 317--319. 
+ 


EACHERS'’ 


Formerly Manager for E. 


A. G. FISHER, 

. Fisk & Co., 
Boston Office. 


AGENCY 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY {MAST, Managers, 
To Teachers: Do you wish to better yourself next year? Do you wish to change your position? We are 


prepared to assist you. Our field is Texas and the Southwest. Register with ouragency. Fee is $1.00 ; entit! 
you to We allow a liberal fee for the report of if fill thas ‘Wwe 


urnish schools w teachers 


particulars address 


e of charge. We solicit correspondence with sehool officers. For further 


NEUSS & MAST, San Antonio, Texas. 


The Central Teachers’ Agency OHIO 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most caref 


We have no pets.” 


We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcibly presenting a candid¢ate’s claim, Write us, 


and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book 


free. 
ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS, 


Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
for first-class teachers, 


articulars, 


Address, with stamp, for full 
A. R. K T, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted 


to $3,500. 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Prima 

$900; High School, $500 to 

Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


and Grammar Grades, %450 to 
1,800 ; Superintendents, $1,200 


and FOREIGN 


B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 

AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governe 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address — 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


Efficient assistants. 


Prompt 


sitions all over the United States. 
Efficient service. 
OBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 


Soecixl advantages Courteous treatment, 
Circulars free. Address 


Dewberry’s School Agency 


Recommends Teachers 
to Schools, Colleges, and 
Families throughout 
the South and South- 


J. M. 


DEWBERRY, Manager, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


west. Heretofore our 
_ calls for teachers have 
been greater than our 


supply. 
Write for circulars. 


N AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. the Penn. Educational Bureau. 


member in constant touch with openings, and the manager does all in his 
I cordially recommend the Bureau above others.” — A. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Allentown, Pa. 


cation a success. 
Prin. Publie Schools, Mauricetown, N. J. 
Write for Manual. 


*T have obtained excellent service from 
It keepsa 
ower to make an appli- 
. LONGENECKER, A. B., 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Atwood’s Standard School Algebra has 
been adopted by the board of commis- 
sioners of Trenton, N. J., for the high 
schools of that city. 

Carroll’s Geographical Series, “Around 
the World,” have been adopted as regular 
text-books by the board of education, In- 
dianapolis. 


STEAMERS RUNNING TO CAPE 
BRETON AND PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND. 

Steamship Halifax of the Plant line re- 
sumes service to Hawkesbury and Cnar- 
lottetown, commencing Saturday, May 4. 
Direct steamer service to Sidney will be 
resumed early in June, and additional 
trips to Hawkesbury and Charlottetown 
when the summer schedule goes into 

effect the latter part of June. 

Announcement is also made of the re- 
opening of the uptown ticket office at the 
old stand, 290 Washington street, in 
charge of E. W. Ebbets, traveling passen- 
ger agent, This is for the convenience of 
Boston patrons who may wish to make in- 
quiries or purchase tickets without going 
to the wharf, but all correspondence 
should be addressed to J. A. Flanders, 
agent, 20 Atlantic avenue, Bos- 
on, 

From present indications, trips to the 


Provinces are to be more popular than 
ever, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success, It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
Wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 

© best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world, Be sure to ask for Mrs. 

inslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
tents a bottle, 


THE GINN BULLETIN. 


In the February issue of the Text-Book 
Bulletin for High Schools and Colleges, 
Ginn & Co., publishers, have presented a 
radical departure from the ordinary bul- 
letin announcements of new books. 

This new bulletin is in the form of a 
regular magazine, with important leading 
articles, educational notes, and book re- 
views, in addition to the usual announce- 
ments of new and forthcoming publica- 
tions. The magazine feature is so promi- 
nent that only nine of the thirty-six pages 
have been given upto brief announce- 
ments of /Ginn & Co.’s new books. 

The leading articles are of unusual 
merit and of practical value to teachers. 
The article on “The Teaching of Physi- 
cal Geography,” by such an eminent 
authority as W. M. Davis of Harvard 
University, and that on “Developments in 
the Teaching of Rhetoric,’ by Robert 
Morse Lovett of the University of Chi- 
cago, indicate the nature and the excel- 
lence of this department of the bulletin. 
These practical discussions of geography 
and rhetoric, together with the book re- 
views and the announcements, cannot fail 
to be of great interest to the average 
teacher. The Bulletin, as a whole, with 
its artistic cover designs in three colors, 
seems to have taken a decided step in ad- 
vance of the ordinary publishers’ an- 
nouncements, both in contents and in at- 
tractiveness. 


will find 

* THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 

Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts.. 

4 Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 

, Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


STLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
H and expenses. Ex. 
rience unneces . Write quick for p ’ 
LARK & Co,, 4th ana Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—-Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


P. V. Huyssoon 
Joun C. ROCKWELL, Managers. 


BOSTON, 4 Ashburton PI. 
WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


New YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 
DENVER, 533 Cooper Bldg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. ton. 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manu&:. 


in that field. For full information write to 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTEH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


ence is invited 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspond 4 


81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 


schools, and families. Advises parents about schoo 


Tte Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, gm me mig and other teachers to colleges, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ublic and private 
PRATT, Manager. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


Address HENRY SABIN, 


Drs Mornzs, lowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


ABE 


AKRON, OHIO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Pemberton Belding, } 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


wM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


DENVER, COLO. 


FRED. DICK, Manager, 
Ex-State Superintendent. 


We can assist competent teachers to desirable po- 
sitions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 


qualified teachers. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Conscientious 
advice to parents regarding schools and instructors. 
Send for Bulletin. Mey | and renting of school 
. Establishe 

property, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.) 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
ICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted vas) Sr. Louis, Mo. 


War corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education,” 


| 
\ 
f 
‘ 
. 
| 
| 


JOURNAL OF 


Vol. Lifl.—No. 18. 


EDUCATION. 


‘The Publications of the Werner 
School Book Company invari- 
ably stand for some distinctly 

new and valuable ideas.” 


Series. 


many years. 


Prof. Hall’s latest 


nectton with numbers. 


qe E above quotation from one of Amer- 


ica’s most distinguished educators is 
strikingly illustrated in Hall's Arithmetical 
These books 
“unique” because they are pedagogical; and 
because they are pedagogical, they have lifted 
the teaching of this subject out of the ruts 
along which it has been dragging for so 


tional teaching of arithmetic is his Arithmetic 
Primer, designed to precede and accompany 
any series of arithmetics. 
work for beginners has been provided so that 
the child is taught to zmage magnitude in con- 


have been called 


contribution to the ra- 


For the first time, 


with educational people. 


There are other recent books on our list which also stand for new and 
valuable educational ideas, about which we shall be glad to correspond 
Address, WERNER SCHOOL BOOK 
COMPANY, Chicago, New York, or Boston. 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 


POBLISHING? 


4347 East 50th 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences. 
July 5 to August 15, 1901. . 

Fifty-five courses in Languages, History, Govern 
ment, Papenelesy. Education, Art, Music, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Physical Training. 

The work is open to both men and women, and is 
es y= adapted to the needs of teachers. 

For information concerning courses, lodgings, ex- 

nses, and reduced railway fares, address J. L. LOVE, 
University Hall, Cambri Mass. 

eow N. S.SHALER, Chairman of Committee. 


Medial Writing Books 


By H. W. SHAYLOR and G. H. SHATTUCK 
Books 1 to 8 . . . For introduction, 60 cents per dozen. 


In the Medial System the slant is sufficient 
for attaining the highest speed, while it 
does not depart from the vertical to such 
an extent as to interfere with legibility. 


Detailed information will be furnished by the publishers on application. 


Wigwam Stories 


By Mary C. Jupp, Teacher in the Lincoln School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
For introduction, 75 cents. 

The author of this book has done a service to our American school children 
in bringing together in so attractive a form so much material that has been hith- 
erto practically inaccessible to our boys and girls. The book is planned for a 
supplementary reader for the third or fourth grades in the grammar schools. Part 
I gives sketches of the various Indian tribes, their appearance, manner of living, 
customs, etc. Part II tells of their traditions and myths. Part III is devoted to 
the Indian of to-day, his condition and his present beliefs. 

Here are stories of ‘“ Iagoo, the Great Story-Teller,” of ‘‘ Weenk, the Sleep- 
Bringer,” of “The Hunter Who Could Fly,” of ‘ How the Bear Lost his Tail,” of 
“The Girl Who Became a Pine Tree,” of ‘‘ How the Water Lily Came,” of “ How 
the Kingfisher Got His Ring and His Ruffle,” and of many other wonderful things 
that happened in the long ago, but are talked of in the wigwams of to-day. 

The book has an additional interest in being illustrated by Miss Angel de 
Cora (Hinook-mahiwi-kilinaka), a Winnebago Indian and student of Howard Pyle. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Chicago 
Dallas Columbus 


Boston 


San Francisco London 


Atlanta 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 3 


HENRY S. PRITCHETT, Ph. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
Twenty-eight Summer Courses in Twelve Departments, 
Special Advantages offered to College Graduates. 


Catalogues and detailed circulars of information | H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
will be sent free on application. 


491 Boylston St., Boston. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


COMPA NY New York | 
— 
«++ Boston, Mass. Beautiful ‘‘ Eastlake Atheneum,” a school 
for girls and young women, at Birmingham, 4 
Alabama. Fine property, ata BAKGAIN. 
Address, quick, 
pa J. M. DEWBERRY, Trustee, 3 
U-PI-DEE. 
A new Co-ed has a.ighted ia town, 
U-pialee, U-pi-da ! } 
$0 @ The boys a. Lave conniption fits! 2% Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
“Tis enough to make a parson drunk, 
YOR To sini uid co-ca-che-lumk ! CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC Specia 
The above, and three other NEW verses to U-PI-DEE, Course for Su 8 of Music in Public Schools. 
poped and NEW WORDS, catchy, up-to-date, to many #2 Actual experience in public school music teaching/ 
other J the popular OLD FAMILIAR TUNES; be- Pupils prepared for church and concert engage. 


sides OLD FAVOXITES ; and also many NEW SONGS. ments. or circulars a: 
2% SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES. $2 P 


ply to 
Miss JULIA £. CRANE, Birector, Potedam, N.Y. 
Copyrigts, Price, $1.50, postpaid. 1900. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, New York City. yp, for the advancement of art edu cation, and train- 
the Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. ing of tca:hers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 


4% | Ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

STATE NOKMA. SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


OW TO For women only. Especial attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 

CELEBRATE logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 

FATE Samenwaran, Mass, 
or th sexes. or catalogues address the 

Arbor Day Principal, A. G. Boypen, A. M. 


Decoration Day QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
t 
Fourth of July Principal, sexes. For catal > 


Thanksgiving Day QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrizLp, Mass. 
Christmas For both sexes, 
AND THE For catalogues address 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircnnoKo, Mass. 


CHARLES 8. CHAPTN Prin 
ARRANGED BY For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Paor. JOHN A. SHEDD anp OTHERS. G THompsow. Princinal 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 


Goon LEOTUBERS & INSTKUCTOBS always suppliec 
N EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. for Summer Schools and Teachers’ institutes. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


Address Wineute TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


York 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 


Forty Courses 
Fourteen Departments, 


University Heights combines the advantages 
of city and country. For ‘* Announcement,’’ 
address S. Brown, 


University Heights, 


mar21-15t New York City. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
subjects, in Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
E. H. MENSEL, 
mar7-10t 


721 Monroe St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
July 5 to August 3, 1901. 
om of instructors from the faculty of Dartmouth 
College, with ube of the College libraries and labo- 
ratories. For teachers and others, Courses in 12 
departments. Tuition, $15. Climate and location 
unsurpassed for work or recreation. 
For circular address 


Pror, T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, 
marl4eow ‘HANOVER, N. H. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. 
WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN. Dean. } 


eA Professional Sdhool for Teachers. 


School of 
Education 


Full program of courses sent on application. 


Summer Term, Six Weeks— July 1 to Aug. 9, 1901 | eee Bevgrtments. 
Model school for observation. University credit given. Open t 


Thirty-one Courses. 
all. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Cuicaco, ILL. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan: 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

, WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS, 


| 


| 


= 
| e e 
The University of Chicago 
| : =| 
SS 


